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For the Utica Christian Repository. ye ite passives to prove that it means all 
ON CHURCH GOVERNMENT. | th: ‘m sgn in their collective capaci- 
(Concluded trom page 336.) ty. They tell us that by “the church,” 
The argument of Congregational- | they understand “any body of chris- 
ists, relies for its support on two or || tians associated together for the pur- 
three passages of scripture, which we || pose of maintaining communion and 
shall now briefly examine. The first, || Worship, good order and gov ernment 
is that inthe 18thof Matt. “Tell it || under ‘the a of Christ.” ( Rep. 
unto the church,” from which it is in- | page, 159.) This is the sense they 
ferred that the whole church are to | tell us, in whic h they understand the 
adjudicate on cases of discipline. It | word. ‘This is the church to which 
has been well remarked that this pas-_ Christ bas directed us to refer cases 
sage gives no support to congrezation- || Of discipline—the church to which is 
al principles, because the christian || committed “the management of all its 
church had not at this time bee: pe concerns, according to certain rules 
tablished. Christ is giving his disci-|| given by Christ and his apostles,”” 
ples rules«for their present conduct, Rep. | ». 261 ) and a majority of whose 
and when he says, “Tell it unto the || voices is always to be considered 
church,” we are to inguire how they as the authoritative and final decision 
would understand the direction—on >y the church then, 


lof the church. ; 
whom it devolved to adjudicate on|| we say to them, you understand the 
cases of discipling in the church of 


collective body of its members? They 
which they were then members. Let | answer .Wedo. Youconsiderthe rights 
it be known in whose hands the exe-! 


of the church infringed, if every mem- 
cutive power was then lodged, and it'| ber of it is not allowed to vote? Ans. 
will be seen that this passage must in || We do. But do you allow your wo- 
faimmess be set aside from the list of!) men and minors to vote? “No, for it 
proofs in favor of Congregational gov-i}is not considered regular for minors 
sjosadh, _ {any more than women, to vote in Con- 

But let us suppose the passage to be’ gregational churches.” (Rep. pageé 
n rule for the christian church, we, 


166.) But why is it not considered 
would inquire how it aids that cause? | reoular? A re they not members of the 


The whole argument depends on the | church? Yes; bat there is a special 
neaning of the expression, ‘the church.’ || statute relaung to women, which lim- 
Who are the persons intended by this its this generul rule. Tia have re- 





phrase? Does it mean a part of the} 
church, or does it imply the whole | 
body of its members? When we con- 
tend that it means but a part of the} 
collective body, even a bench of ruling 
Klders, they, immediately object to 
such a representation, and affirm that 
we have no authority from scripture 
‘or such a use of the word. 


It. 


Vou, 





They | ti itions? 


course to other parts of scripture, 
then, to prove that by “the church,” 
‘we are not to understand the whole 
‘body of its members; but a part, and 
perhaps a very small part of them?— 
that the term as here used, is not to be 
‘understood in its most extended sense, 
‘but with certain restrictions and limi- 
Yes. We say then, that you 
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354 On Church 
have abandoned your cardiné princi- 


foundation; and only allow usthe same | 
privilege which you claim, and we, 
think we can support our own theory. | 
After the Congregationalist 1as aban- 
doned his first principle—his defini- 
tion of a church, every argument with 
which he attacks our scheme, militates 

equally against his own. We think 
we can produce as many instances in | 
which the term refers to a bench of ru- | 
jing Elders, as he can, where it means | 


the male adults exclusively. He ought | the church, as a body.” 


no more to complain of us for restrict- 
ing the term to mean but a dart of the 
wile body, for he does it himself. 
The only point of difference between | 
us, is, to what part of the body shall it, 
be restricted, when we speak of its be- | 


ing invested with judicial powers? | 


Shall we say that the government of | 
the church is lodged in the hands of |) 
its male adults? Or shall we say that | 
it is lodged in the hands of its di- 
vinely constituted rulers? Our Con- 
gregational brethren advocate the for- 


opinion may sound in the ear of a} 
Congregationalist,” we must confess | 
that it “falls quite as smoothly on our | 
ear,” as the declaration, that by “the |) 


male adults. 


A second argument, which is con-! 





Government. 


| us now examine iis strength. ‘Lhe a. 
ple—you have destroyed your only | 


of discipline, it is said, was administer. 
ed by the majority. A majority 
whom? It is replied, a majority o; 
the church. But who are meant by 
| the church in this place? Ans. We 
| are informed in the preface of the epis. 
‘tle. The epistle itself, is addressed 
| Rep. page 140) “To the church of 
| God at Corinth, to them that are sanc. 
tified in Christ Jesus, called to le 
saints.” ‘Weconclude then, that the 
apostle’s directions were intended {fo 
But do you 


| suppose that the women and minor 


belonging to this church, took part in 


| this act of discipline? No, for that 
would have been considered as ITeg\: 
lar. By whomthen, was the discipline 
administered? By the male adults, 
But did you not say that it was by the 
church as a body?—by all who are 
| | specified in the superscription of the 
letter? Yes, but I would now limit 
and define the meaning of “the church” 
so as to make it include only the male 





| adults. By the majority of “the church 
mer position:—We maintain the latter, | 
and the reasons of our opinion have | 
been shown. And however “harsh our | 


at Corinth” then, those that were 
“sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to 
be saints,” you would understand @ 
majority of the male adults? Yes. 
If then, that church consisted of three 
| male adults, twenty women and forty 





| Minors, you would consider two as 4 
church,” our Lord meant merely its | 


majority of “the church as a body:” 
I should. Such is the strength and 
consistency of theargument. Now we 





sidered a main pillar of Congrega- || ask why it would be more inconsistent 


tionalism, is derived from the case of | 
discipline referred to in Corinthians. T 
do myself, consider this as wearing | 
more the semblance of argument, than || 
any other which I have yet seen bro’t 


to suppose that by the “majority” is 


meant the majority of the rulers? those 
whose appropriate business was to 
| govern the church, and administer its 


| discipline. The apostle directed his} 


to the aid of that cause. Let us attend || instructions to the church. All the in- 
to it a little with candor and care. |! structions contained in the epistle, are 
The argument seems to bethis: The || not designed for each individual.— 


act of discipline came from the many 
or the majority;—Paul gives his di- 
rections on the subject to the whole 
church. The majority therefore, means 
the majority of the whole church, 
which implies that all the members 
acted. This, if we understand the ar- 
zument, is a fair statement of it. Let 





Some are suited to the particular cir 
cumstances of one class, and some to 
the particular circumstances of anoth- 
er class. Taking it for granted that 


the church would understand its own 
organization, and that each member 
would understand his own particular 
| place and office in the body, he gavef 
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On Church Government. 34% 


rhis diections in general terms, leaving y We think the latter argument is quite 
each one to make the application of || as conclusive as the former, or rather 
ihose parts which were suited to his || we should say it is the same. 

own circumstances and office. When,|) There are some other passages 
therefore, he gives directions to the || which have heen thought to favor Con- 
church, to exclude the offending mem- | gregational government, but as the 
her, those whose office and business || most material and weighty have been 
he afterwards designates by the term considered, and as I have already pur- 
‘covernments,’ would immediately un- | sued the subject far beyond my inten- 
derstand that they were the persons | tions, I will omit the others. There 
intended, and that it was upon them |! are other arguments which have a ve- 
that the duty devolved. Those per- } ry important bearing on this subject, 
sons must take the same ground, who but as they have already been set in 
suppose that the government of the | so clear a light by those who have 
church was lodged in the hands of its) preceded me, I shall not enter upon 
male adults, and that it was exclusively | them. I would merely notice an ob- 
to them, that this part of Paul’s in- | jection raised against our understand- 
structions were applicable. I wish to | ing of the contested passage in 1 Tim. 
remark, further, that the very argu- | It is said, according to your construc- 
ment which has been drawn from this || tion of that passage, ruling Elders have 
case of discipline in favor of Congre-|' a right to demand a liberal support. 
gational government, applied to the |, This objection seems to be thought suf- 
epistles to the seven churches of Asia, || ficient of itself, forever to destroy our 
would prove an ecclesiastical mon- | argument. We would say in reply, 
archy. Those epistles are all su- || admitting that such a consequence 
perscribed and directed to individuals || does follow our construction of the 
—to the angels of the respective | passage, what then? How does it 
churches. Now, if the application of || affect the argument? Suppose it should 
the instructions of those epistles be- | result, that the church in these days 
longed solely to the individual address- || were in an error, in not ministering 
ed, then each of those angels was en- || to the temporal necessities of their 
trusted with the sole management of | spiritual rulers, must we for that rea- 
the churches under his care—then it || son retreat from our ground, and say 
was the exclusive prerogative and du- j; that our construction of the passage is 
ty of each, to admit members and ex- || forced and unnatural, and is not the 
clude offenders. To make the argu- || plain, obvious, unsophisticated mean- 
ment more intelligible-—The govern- || ing of the text? Who does not see that 
ment of the church at Corinth, it is | the objection is entirely without weight? 
said, was lodged with the whole body We remark, however, that even al- 
of its members, because the letter is lowing the “double honor” spoken of, 
addressed indiscriminately to all.— | means a liberal maintenance, there 
Such is the argument of Congregation- } might have been special reasons for 
alists. Adopting the same mode of || such a direction in the first ages of the 
reasoning, we would say, the letters || church, which donot now exist. When 
sent to the seven churches were direct- || the church was struggling under so ma- 
ed to the angels of those churches. || ny difficulties and against so many ene- 
Those letters contain sharp reproofs in || mies, it might have required more of 
some cases, because discipline was not || the attention of all its officers—their 
duly administered, but corruptions and || labors might have been more arduous 
abuse were tolerated inthem. The || and unremitted—their time might have 
letter containing these reproofs, was || been more exclusively occupied with 
directed to the angel of the church, || the appropriate duties of their office, 
which shows that he was the only in- || than is at present the case, with re- 


dividual vested. with judicial powers. || gard to ruling Elders, and on this 








a 
>I 


uccount, the church might then have 


| hope for eternity. 


been under special oblivations to min- || 


ister to them of their carnal things. 
But even allowing it to result from 


our principles, that this is a duty still | 
binding upon the church, we remark 
again, that it is a consequence, which 
does not, in the least, affect our argu- 
ment. 


It is often thrown in the teeth of |, } 
Presbyterians, that it is the proverbial |) 


ambition of the clergy, that makes 
them so partial to that mode of gov- 
ernment. it is said that ministers want 
more power and influence than they 
can enjoy on the Congregational plan. 
We desire those who entertain such 


views, to inform us in what respects | 
the authority or influence of a P resby- | 


terian pastor is greater thi in a Congre- 
gational pastor enjoys? How is the 
tormer more likely to exert a prec dom- 
inant influence over a judicious ses- 
sion, each member of which is capa- 
ble of thinking for himself and is ac- 


quainted with business, than the latter, ! 
the unthinking. undiscernine mul- || 


OVE 
titude, most of whom are disposed 
look up to him as an infallible guide, 
and to follow him whithersoever he 
leads? How is it that the Presbyteri- 
an mode of government is so much 
more favorable to the projects of the in- 
triguing, aspiring and unprincipled 
demagogue than the Congregational? 
For oursely es, we have never yet been 
able to see. 
gument by asking the reader’s forgive- 
nesss for having thus trespassed up- 
on his patience. GLEANER. 
ON THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 


“What think ye of Christ?” 
A? 
Itis devolving on us, as Christians. 


XXII. 


who bear the name of Christ, to labor 
after clear and correct views of the 
person of Christ. The same too is 
devolving on us, in consideration of 
our absolute and constant need of the 
merits of Christ. Without him we are | 
mdone forever. ‘The salvation, which 
he has purchased, constitutes our only 


I now take leave of thear- | dent trom so many passages, that they 


| 


Matthew |. 


' 
\ 
i} 
\ 


On the Person of Christ. 


' the Son, but the Father.” 


‘than I.’ 


To us therefore. 
to creatures sustaining the relations 
which we do to the Son of God, the 
| question ought to be a very interesting 
one,  W hat think ye of Christ? W hat 
are your ideas of the person of your 
Saviour? Whose Son, or what kind 
of Being, ishe?” ‘To these interesting 
and important inquiries, the ensuing 
remarks are designed to furnish a re- 
ply. 

Christ is not, in ev ery respect, 
God. He is not in every view which 
can be taken of him equal with the 


| other persons in the Trinity, the Fa- 


ther, and the Spirit. He frequently 
speaks, and is spoken of by the inspir- 


ed writers, in a manner altogether in- 


applicableto the Divine nature. In the 
same verse with the text, he is repre- 
sented as “the Son of David;” but 
were he God—and nothing else, could 


he possibly be “the Son of David?” 


It was said of him, when a child, that 
“he dvercased in wisdom and in stat- 
ure’; but did the eternal God increase 
“in wisdom and in stature.” Speaking 
in reference to the period of his second 
coming, Christ says, “of that day and 
that hour.knoweth no man, no, not the 
angels which are in heaven, neither 
He also 
says expressly, “My Father is greater 
‘There must therefore be a 
sense, in which he is not God, equa! 
with the Father. Indeed, this is evi- 


‘cannot and need not, be repeated. It 


‘to all our 


| 
' 
| 
9} of 

| 


isevident from the facts, that Christ 
was born of a woman; that he ate, 
drank, and slept; that he was subject 
sinless infirmities; and that 
he died on the cross for us,—that there 
is a sense, in which he was not and is 
not a Divine person. 
the New Testament knows, that 
Christ is represented there as, in some 


| sense, less than the Father, and less, 
| infinitely, than the eternal God. 


Christ is not im every respect, 
man. That he zs aman, it should 
seem there could not be the slightest 
doubt. He was born as a man; he 


| vrew as a man; he appeared, lived, suf 
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On the Person of Christ. 


ered, and died asa man. In numer- | 
ous instances, he is expressly denomi- | 
nateda man—“the man Christ Jesus.” 
Still it cannot be that he is merely-hu- 
man, or that he is in every respect 
man. He often speaks, and is spoken 
of in the Scriptures, in a manner alto- 
gether inapplicable to the human na- 
ture. He is represented there, as 2m- 
mutable—“tie same yesterday, to-day 
and forever;” as the searcher of “the 
reins and the heart,” who “Knoweth 
all things;” and as possessing all pow- 
er “in heaven and on earth.” Can all 
this be said, with any shadow of) 
truth or reason, respecting a mere 
man? He is also represented as the 
Creator of all worlds, “visible and in- 
visible;” as him “by whom all things 
consist;” as having “the government” 
of all “upon his shoulder;” as making 
an atonement for sin by his blood; and 

as “coming to judge the world at the 
last day.” Is all, or any, of this ap- 
plicable to a mere man? He is re- 
presented too, as receiving the worship 
of earth and heaven, which no man, 
and no creature, could receive, without 
palpable idolatry. Indeed he is styl- 
ed not only Lord and God, but “the 
mighty God,” “the true God,” “God 
over all,” and Jehovah. Who would 
uare to apply such names and epithets 
to men?—It must then be evident, to 
all impartial inquirers, that Christ is 
not, in every respect, man. 

Christ cannot, as a distinct per- 
son, be ranked any where beticeen God 
and man. Here it is well known, 
inany have concluded to place their 
Saviour. Finding some passages | 
which import that he is not merely | 
God, and others which import that he | 
is not merely man, they have inferred | 
that he must occupy some middle 

| 









A 








sround between God and man. They 
have not be sure been agreed in regard 
to the precise spot he as to occupy. 
Some have placed him higher, and 
some lower. Some have considered 
him almost God and others almost 
man, , 

In regard to the abettors of this sen- 
tment, it is considered of little conse- 
















wale 
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quence where, on the middle ground, 
they do place their Saviour. Itshould 
be remembered, however, that it is ab- 
surd to think of his being almost God. 
If he is not an infinite, he is a finite 
Being. If he is not God, he is infi- 
nitely less. ‘Those who deny the Sa- 
viour’s divinity, may exalt him as high 
as they please in the rank of creatures 
—they may exalt him as much higher 
than angels, as angels are higher than 
worms; © still, he is a finite Being, 
and between a finite and an_ infinite 
Being there can he no comparison. 
When they have exalted him as high 
as they please i in the rank of creatures, 
still he is infinitely less than God; and 
| by denying his divinity, they pull 
| him down an infinite distance. 

The idea that Christ is to be placed 
somewhere between God and men, is 
inconsistent with the representation 
given of him in the Scriptures, in two 
respects. It is inconsistent with those 
passages which speak of him as a man. 

‘These passages are numerous and ex- 
plicit. ‘The very name man is applied 
}to Christ perhaps fifty times in the 
New ‘Testament. He is never called 
- angel, or a super-angelic Being; 
but he is called a man. With this re- 
| presentation of him, which we are 
| bound to believe, the sentiment under 
| consideration is palpably i inconsistent. 
| If he is a man, as the Scriptures assert, 
| then he is not to be ranked any where 
| between God and men.—And, on the 
| other hand, this sentiment is inconsis- 
| tent with all those passages, in which 
Christ is represented as God. These, 
| oo, are numerous and explicit. ‘The 
names of God, the attributes of God, 
the works of God, and the worship oi 
God, are all, without any qualification, - 
ascribed to Christ. In direct contra- 
diction to these various passages, is the 
idea that Christ is not God, but is te 
be placed somewhere between God 
and men.—Iindeed this sentiment is at 
war with all the representations which 
are given of the person of Christ in the 
Bible; and is the most wnscriptural oi 
any of the notions which have ever 
been entertained respecting him 
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But if Christ is not merely God, nor 
merely man, nor to be ranked any 
where between God and man; the 
question returns. Whatishe? “What 
think ye of Christ?” 

We answer, fourthly, and the an- 
swer is necessary, he is both God and 
man. Ife is in one sense truly God, 
equal with the Father; and in another, 
truly man, equal with his brethren of 
the children of men. This is the only 
doctrine which can accord with the 
Whole representation given of the per- 
son of Christ in the Scriptures. He is 
certainly represented there as God. 
It is just as easyto prove from the Scrip- 
tures that Christ is God, as that the 
Father is God. There is as decisive e- 
vidence in the one case as in the other. 
And he is certainly represented in the 
Scriptures as man. “He took upon 
him the seed of. Abraham” —was made 
“like unto one of us”—possessed a hu- | 
man soul, a human body, human pas- 


sions, human nature—and was with | 


the strictest propriety of speech de- 
nominated “the man Christ Jesus.” 

This is the true doctrine of Scrip- 
ture respecting the person of the Sa- | 
viour. He is not merely God, nor | 
merely man, but he is both God and | 
man. He is God and man united. | 
“The Word was made flesh. God 
was manifest in the flesh.” Two dis- 
tinct natures, the Divine and human, 
are united in one person, and this per- 
son is the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Do anysay, “This is a great myste- 
ry;”’—we think so too. it was so to 
the Apostle Paul; “Great is the mys- 


fery of godliness; God manifest in| 


the flesh.” 
how Ged could become man—how the 
Divine and human nature could be 
personally united; and it is vain and 
presumptuous to attempt it. Still, as 
it is plainly and abundantly revealed, | 

we must believe it, or we must reject || 
the whole Bible. ‘Nor do I think this || 
a greater mystery than many others | 
which we are accustomed to believe. 
We cannot comprehend the union be- | 
tween our own souls and bodies; yet we 

believe there is such aunion. Wecan- 


On the Person of Christ. 


We cannot comprehend | 


not comprehend the operations of na- 
ture, even those with which we are 
most conversant; still we have the full- 
est confidence in their reality. And 
there are other great mysteries in re- 
ligion, besides the one to which we 
have here adverted. Indeed were we 
to reject every mysterious truth, and 
believe nothing which we could not 
fully comprehend, obviously we should 
believe but very little. It is no suffi- 
cient reason, therefore, why we should 
not believe in the personal union of the 
Divine and human natures in Christ, 
that the doctrine is above our present 
comprehension. 

In view of what has been said we 
remark, first, the importance of regard- 
ing and studying the Scriptures as a 
whole. From pursuing a different 
course, from a disposition to build on 
detached passages to the neglect of the 
whole, have arisen nearly all the er- 
rorsin Christendom. Every sect, how- 
ever ridiculous, has its passages, which, 
taken separately from other parts of 
Scripture, afford it the appearance of 
| support. Thus, the Universalist has 
his passages; the Arminian has his; 
| 
| 





| 


| 


a 





' 


the Antinomian his; and the Shaker 
has his. Those too, who fall into er- 
rors in regard to the person of the Sa- 
viour, have their passages. Some of 
them, fixing on the many passages in 
which Christ is represented as God, 
have admitted his divinity, but denied 
his humanity. ‘They have considered 
him God and nothing else. Ofcourse 
they are obliged to throw away the 
numerous passages in which he is rep- 
resented as a man. Others fixing on 
the many passages in which Christ is 
represented as a man, have received 
his humanity, but denied his divinity. 
They consider him a man, and no- 
thing else. ‘They, of course, must 
| throw away all the passages in which 
'| he is represented as God. Others still 
| have endeavored to compromise the 
|| difficulty, by considering their Saviour 
} neither God nor man, but placing him 
s somewhere between the two. Hence, 
| they must either throw away, or ex- 
1] slain away, not only the many pas- 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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saves which speak of his divinity, but 
those also which speak of his humani- 
ty. ‘This, therefore, is considered the 
most unscriptural sentiment of either. 
The mistake in each case, as to its or- 
ivin, is the same. Persons build on 
particular detached passages, and do 
not sufficiently regard the Bible as a 
whole. Af we will take it as a whole, 
and consent to receive it ad/, in its most 
natural and obyious import, we shall 
inevitably be led to this conclusion re- 
specting the person of Christ, that he 


359 


With this idea, all the passages which 
speak of him are consistent. 
they all perfectly harmonize, and thus 
evince, that this is in fact, the revela- 
tion which God hath given us of his 


In this, 


Son. 
Unitarians, always object to us, that 


the scriptures, in various places, repre- 
sent Christ as less than the Father. 


But we believe this, as much as they 
do. We believe there is a sense, in 


| which Christ is less, infinitely less 


than the Father. We believe he is 


is God and man both. Both his God- |; man, as well as God, and that he fre- 
head, and his manhood, and the per- |; quently speaks, and is spoken of as 
fectly mysterious union of these two||man. We believe too that as God- 
natures in one person, can be conclu- || man, or Mediator, he sustains an of- 
sively proved from the Scriptures of || fice subordinate to that of the Father. 
truth. | Hence the passages which represent 
The representation of Scripture re- || Christ as less than the Father, are as 
specting the person of Christ, it is tho’t || necessary to our system, as they are 
may be illustrated by comparing ittoa | to the Unitarian system. Instead of 
lok—the wards of which are so inge- | being stumbled wuh them, we regard 
niously constructed, that but one key || them in their most literal acceptation, 
can possibly be made to fit them. Ap- |} as precious and important parts of Di- 
ply the sentiment that Christ is God || vine revelation. Instead of wishing 
and nothing else, and the key will | to be rid of them, we should be oblig- 
not suit. It will turn indeed a little | ed to contend with any class of persons 
way, but cannot be forced round. It! who should manifest a disposition to 
meets those passages which speak of || wrest them from us. 
a Saviour’s divinity, but is totally ir- | 2. The truth insisted on in the pre- 
reconcilable with others which speak ceding discussion, that in the person cf 
of his humanity. Apply next the So- || Christ, both divinity and humanity 


cinian key, or the doctrine of Christ’s 
mere humanity, and this does not suit. 
It will turn very well a little way, but 
no strength or artifice can fairly bring 
it round. It meets those passages 


are united, is not a mere speculative 
opinion; it is a truth of great practical 
importance. We need just such a 
Saviour as this, and we must have just 
such a Saviour, or we are undone for- 


which speak of Christ’s humanity, but || ever. We certainly need a divine Sav- 
is inconsistent with others which speak || iour. A being any thing less than God, 
of his divinity. Apply next the vari- || would be infinitely incapable of per- 
ous keys of the other, and (as they are || forming the work of redeeming and 
usually called) higher classes of Unita- || saving a lost world. And we as cer- 
rians, and none of these will suit. Some || tainly need a human Saviour. “It be- 
of them may indeed be pressed through || hoved Christ, says the Apostle, “to be 
particular parts of the lock; but they || made in all things dike unto his breth- 





turn easily no where, and it is utterly 
impossible to force them through the 
whole. 

The only key which is known, or 
can indeed be conceived, which will 
perfectly suit in every part, is the sen- 
timent advanced in this paper, that 
Christ is both God and man united. 


ren’”’—that is, it behoved him to become 
a man—“that he might be a merciful 
and faithful high priest, to make recon- 
cileation for the sins of the people.” 
As by man came the curse, so by man 
must the curse be removed. As by 
man came sin, so by man must the 


| dreadful consequences of sin be done 
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away. Had Christ possessed a Di- 
rine and not ahuman nature, he would 
not have died for sinners; for the Di- 
vine nature can neyer die. And had 
he possessed a human, and not a Di- 
rine nature, he could not, by once of- 
fering up himself, have made a sacri- 
fice suflicient for a guilty world. It is 
not enough therefore to say of the sen- 
timent we have insisted on, that it is 


the only one pertaining to the subject | 


which can accord with the sacred 
volume; it is the only one which pre- 
sents to us such a Saviour as we need, 
and must have, or we must perish. 

3. The Saviour exhibited in the 
preceding remarks, is one which saints 
can contemplate with wamingled sat- 
isfaction. They can look up to him 
with confidence, as an all-suflicient | 
Saviour; because he is God. He has 
blood enough to cleanse them from | 
their sins, mercy enough to bear with | 
their infirmities, and strength enough | 
to deliver them from all their foes. 
And they can look up to him with the | 
tender affection of a relative, because | 
he is man. He is their elder brother; 
bone of their bone, and flesh ef their 
flesh. 

The humanity of Christ presents 
him to us in a most lovely attitude; 
while his divinity invests him with all 
the grandeur and majesty of Jehovah. 


May this mysterious and exalted per- || 


sonage be, in the estimation of every 
reader, “the chiefest among ten thou- 
sands, and one altogether lovely.” 
May he be our guide, and pattern, and 
confidence on earth, and our joy and 
song forever in the future world. 
| e. 
bgt 


For the Utiea Christian Repository. 


SINNERS UNABLE TO ENTER HEAVEN 

Ever since the way to heaven has 
been revealed, sinners have, at certain 
times, and under certain circumstan- 


ces, tried to gain admittance there. If 


we look into the bible, we find that 
many sinners have seriously sought 
to go to heaven.. Though Esau wasa 





ee 


profane person, vet he could not en- | 
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iF realize that they 





Sinners unable to enter Heaven. 


dure the thougist excluded 
from the favor of God and an inher. 
tance among them that are sanctified. 
He sought the kingdom of heaven 
earnestly with tears. The chil- 
dren of Israel, who had groaned jy, 
servitude and were invited to go to 
Canaan, and that better world, which 
Canaan typified, seemed to be in ear- 
nest to go to heaven. When the ter- 
rors of the law, at Mount Sinai, struck 
their guilty consciences, they solemn- 
ly said, all that the Lord our God has 
commanded, we will do, and be obe- 
dient. There was, many times, a sha- 
king among the dry bones in Zion, 


of being 


der the weight of God’s wrath, which 
led them to fast and pray, and cry 
mightily to God for salvation. When 
John the baptist came preaching in the 
wilderness, and calling upon sinners 
to flee from the wrath to come, mul- 
titudes flocked to hear him, and ap- 
| parently pressed forward towards the 
kingdom of heaven, and seemed deter- 
mined to take it by violence. And 
when Christ himself began to preach 
the gospel, he arrested the attention 
of many sinners, who, for a_ time, 
seemed to be determined to be his con- 
stant and faithful followers. Nor has 
it been an unusual thing, wherever the 
cospel has been sent, for sinners to at- 
tend to it and be excited to seek its 
blessings. Our Savior’s words in this 
respect have been visibly fulfilled. 
“Many have sought to enter in at the 
straight gate,” with apparent and e- 
ven real solicitude and concern. But 
to illustrate this point more clearly, | 


| 








ous methods, which sinners have often 
used in order to obtain sdenieeaante in- 
to heaven, when they have felt them 
selves going to destruction. Until 
they realize their danger of being lost, 
they never take any pains to be saved. 
And multitudes actually live and die, 
without seeking to enter in at the 
straight gate. But whenever sinners 
are in the road to ru 
in, they always seek to escape it, by 
endeavoring to obtain the kingdom @ 


Sinners there were afraid of falling un- | 


may mention, particularly, the vari-§ 
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seaven. A sense of danger makes || fectly adapted to their situation. They 
them seriously try to escape the wrath || feel that it speaks the truth respecting 
which is to come, and to lay hold on || themselves; and therefore conclude 
eternal life. And here I may ob- || that it also speaks the truth respecting 
serve, | that Being, and that world, and those 

1. ‘They try to obtain the favor of || eternal scenes, which employ and ab- 
God, by reforming their lives. Ifthey || sorb their attention. They find the 
have been light and vain and trifling, || word of God quick and powerful, 
they become serious and solemn in || sharper than any two-edged sword, and 
their deportment. If they have been | a discerner of the thoughts and intents 
loose or profane in their language, they || of the heart. ‘They strive to read it 
set a watch before their mouths, and || with attention and sensibility; and 
keep the door of their lips. If they }| they read it in order to increase, if pos- 
have been addicted to any vicious |! sible, their sensibility and attention. 
courses, they break them off. If they | And for the same purpose, they read 
have frequented vain and foolish and || every other serious book, which treats 
unprofitable company, they carefully || on the solemn objects, that engage 
avoid it. If they have been extreme- | their hopes and fears. They give 
ly worldly-minded, they give up their || themselves to reading as a means of 
worldly and vain pursuits, and follow |) seeking and securing heaven, the high- 
only their necessary business. If they |! est object of their pursuit. | 
have trifled away their vacant hours, | 3. They give themselves ,to hear- 
they redeem the time, and seriously |; ing, as well as reading. They take 
employ their leisure moments in de- |! pains to hear the word of God dis- 
yout meditations and reflections. In || pensed. They sit with solemnity and 
a word, they externally reform what- || attention before God, like Peter’s hear- 
ever has been externally amiss, and |) ers, desirmg the truth to be clearly 
mean not to go one step farther inthe || and fully represented. ‘They say to 
broad road, that leads to destruction. || the preacher, as Eli did to Samuel, 
They externally turn about, and set || “God do so tothee and more also, if 
their faces Zion-ward. ‘thou hide any thing from” us, that he 

2. 'They give themselves to reading. | has required to be delivered. The 

| 














| 
| 





They seriously search the scriptures |} wish to hear the character and will of 
for instruction, for conviction and com- || God described, and the most essential 
fort. They turn to the most awful || doctrines of the gospel laid open. 
threatenings, to the most kind invita- |} They hear, not only with attention, 
ions, and the most precious promises. || but with self-application. They hear 
Fhey really seek to know the charac- |, for themselves; and for themselves for 
ter of God, the character of Christ, |! eternity. They wish to retain and 
the character of sinners, and the char- | feel what they hear.. No preaching 
acter of saints. ‘They are anxious to can be too plain, too particular, or too 
now the state of the damned and the } pungent. They want to hear the 
ta‘e of the blessed. They alternate- | right way to heaven clearly pointed 
ly ix their attention upon heaven and || out, and every false way clearly detec- 
hed, and that great and glorious and |; ted. ‘They are willing to be taught, 
so ereign Being, who has power and |, because they feel the need of teaching. 
av\hority to save or destroy. These | It was never known, that those, who 
at ) things, which they find most clear- |) were really trying to go to heaven, 
ly revealed in the Bible. Hence the | neglected to attend the means of grace, 
Bible becomes their constant compan- |! which God has appointed. They of- 
ion. Though they had been fond of |) ten put too great dependence upon the 
other books, yet they now prefer the | preached word. Besides, 

Bible to all the histories and novels in || 4. They give themselves to prayer, 
the world, They find the Bible per- |! They abound in this deyout and sel 
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emn exercise. After meditating, they 
pray. After reading, they pray. Af- 
ter hearing, they pray. ‘This is their 
last resort. When they can do no- 
thing else, they betake themselves to 
praying. ‘They not only pray much, || 
but they pray with great fervency and | 
importunity. They cry mightily to} 
God, that he would pity and assist | 
thoes in the way to heaven. ttey | 
olier up strong cries and supplications | 
for what they call free, sovereign, un- 
deserved mercy. In this way they 
seek, they strive, and even agonize to 
enter at the straight gate. Thus | 
sinners do really try to go to heaven. 
But, 

Though they do thus try to go to 
heaven, they find themselves unable. 
Christ says, “Many, I say unto you, 
will seek to enter in and shall not be 
able.” ‘This seeking, sinners find to 
be true by most painful experience. 


for, 


! 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


They find, that they are utterly 
unable to love God. They used to 
think that they could and did love 
him. But when they find that he 
does not love them, but is disposed 
and seems to be determined to pe 
ish them forever, they feel their carnal | 
mind rise in enmity against him. || 
They feel that they cannot love sucha | 
Being, upon any consideration whatev- | 
er. ‘It God would give them heaven | 
and even the whole universe to love | 
him, they could not do it. They find, | ¢ 
that with their hearts it is utterly ne | 
possible to be pleased with such a ho- | 
ly and sovereign God. They find } 
that they can easily fear him and hate | 
him; but to love him unfeignedly and | 
supremely i is more than they can do, | | 
if they might escape hell, and obtain 
heaven by it. Though they are fully 
convinced, that God is supremely eX- | 
cellent; that he has abundant reason to 
abhor ‘iia and all their services; that |! 
they ought to rejoice in him; and that 
it is absolute ‘ly impossible for them to 
be happy in heaven or any where else, | 
unless they do love him and rejoice in || 





Sinners unable to enter Heaven. 


The more 
they see, the more they hate the true 


and sensibly hate him. 


character of God and ail bis works 
and designs. Hence Christ said to 
sinners, “1 know you, that ye have not 
the lov e of God in you.” Again, he 
said of sinners, ‘They have both seen 
ani! hated both me and my Father.” 
As soon as sinners find, that it is ab- 
| ephateny necessary to love God Su- 
premely in order to go to heaven, they 
find that they cannot go there. For 
they feel that they do love themselves 
more than God; and if he does not 
love them more than himself, they can- 
not find it in their hearts to love him. 
Hence, as soon as they try to go 
to heaven, they find that they are al- 
togytier unis to go. 

. When they try to escape the 
oe to come, and endeavor to lay 
hold on eternal life, they find they are 


unable to accept the punishment of 


their iniquity. ‘They find themselves 
very willing to escape hell; but they 
cannot be w villing that God should give 
them the due reward of their deeds. 
But it appears to awakened and 
convinced sinners, that God may and 
ought to require them to accept of that 
punishment, which he has justly 
threatened to them for their sins, be- 
fore he delivers them from it. For it 
it be just and amiable in God to threat- 
en eternal destruction to them for the 
least violation of his law, then it cer- 
tainly becomes them to see and ac- 
know ledge his justice and amiableness, 
before he removes the curse of the law 
and admits them to receive the bles- 
sings of the gospel. Indeed, every 
convinced sinner knows in his con- 
science, that he ought to be and must 
be reconcile d to the law, before he 
embracesthe gospel. But yet he finds 
himself unable to doit. Here he feels 
| weak through the flesh; for his car- 
nal mind is enmity against God, and 
not subject to his law, neither indeed 
can be. God does not require sin- 
ners to love the punishment of their 
iniquity; but only to love him for 


his laws and government; yet with all | threatening it, and to approve of him, 


this COAViIction, they Most perfectly } 


if he should actually inflict it. but 
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‘hough the saints and angels in hea- 
yen can do this, yet this is more than 
awakened and convinced sinners can 
do. ‘Their mouths are stopped, but 
their hearts are not reconciled to God 
in the view of his casting them off for- 
ever. This is an insurmountable dif- 
ficulty, which sinners find in their way, 
when they really try to go to heaven. 
They are not sensible of it before; but 
now they feel weak through the per- 
fect enmity of their hearts against the 
holiness, justice and goodness of God 
in their condemnation to the pains of 
endless death. 

3. When sinners really try to go to 
heaven, they find themselves unable to 
perform the services of heaven. It is 
the main business of heaven to love 
and praise God. Saimts and angels 
loveand praise God for all his perfec- 
tions and for all his works. ‘They 
not only love and praise him for his 
electing, redeeming and saving love; 
but also for his holy, amiable, and aw- 
ful justice. ‘They ery, Holy, holy, ho- 
ly is the Lord of Hosts, the whole 
earth is full of his glory, when he 
sends down his desolating judgments |) 
upon the sinful children of men. And | 
they say, Amen, Alleluia, when he 
pours out the vials of his wrath upon 
the damned, and the smoke of their 
torment ascends forever and ever. 
In these services they will continue |) 
until the day of judgment, and then 
they will be assessors with Christ and | 
join the sentence of eternal condem- 
nation upon the finally impenitent. 
And thenceforward they will be em- 
ployed 
age and praise, which is due to him 
for all his great and glorious and won- 
derful works, from the beginning of the 
world unto the end of it. Such is the 
view of heaven, which awakened and 
convinced sinners have, when they are 
earnestly engaged to escape eternal 
destruction by going to heaven. _—_ But | 
when they view heaven in this light, 
their strength fails them, and they find 
no heart to go there. They feel mor- 
ally unable to join with saints and an- 
gels in the work of heaven. They 









in giving unto God that hom- || 


| are conscious that they have no heart 
| to love and no tongue to praise God. 


‘They realize it, that the business and 
scenes of heaven would give them most 
painful feelings. And this convinces 
them of the truth of all that Christ 


| 
| said concerning the moral impotency 


and inability of sinners. He said 
much on this subject. He said, “ No 


| man can come to me, except the Fa- 


ther, who hath sent me, draw him.” 
He repeatedly told the unbelieving 
Jews, that they could not believe, be- 
cause, as Esaias said, their hearts were 
| 
| hardened. He more than once said 
to his enemies, “ Whither I go, ye can- 
| not come.” And he addressed Nico- 
demus in the same discouraging man- 
| ner, “Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
| except aman be born again, he can- 
not enter into the kingdom of God.” 
When awakened and convinced sin- 
ners really try to go to heaven, they 
do not marvel that they must be born 
again; but they marvel that they or 
| . other person could ever think or 
being able to go to heaven, without be- 
E ing born again. ‘This is no singular 
| case; but it is common to all sinners, 
who strive to enter in at the straight 
gate. Therefore our Lord said, “Ma- 
ny, [say unto you, will seek to enter 
in, and shall not be able.” 

Having shown that sinners, when 
| they try to go to heaven, always find 
| themselves unable, it is now proposed 
| to close with a number of remarks. 
| 1. If sinners, who try to go to hea- 

ven, always find themsclves unable, 
then they always find what it is, that 
| makes them unable. Secure sinners 
find it difficult to discover any inabili- 
ty in themselves to go to heaven. ‘They 
are told there is an inability, but they 





never know what it is, nor in what it 
consists. They always imagine that 
there is an absurdity and a contradic- 
tion in telling them, that they cannot 
comply with the Gospel. But those 
sinners who seek to enter at the straight 
gate, find there is an inability; and 
they as fully find in what it consists. 
They know from their own feelings, 
| that it lies in their own hearts. ‘They 
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ter heaven, wholly consists in their 
free, voluntary, fixed and total enmity 
against God. 

-2. Those sinners who find them- 
selves unable to go to heaven, feel that 
their inability is no reason, why they 
should not be urged and commanded 
to go there. There appears to be no 
contradiction nor absurdity in the 
words of Christ, when he says, “Strive 
to enter in at the straight gate; for ma- 
ny shall seek to enter in, and shall not 
be able.” Nor do they find any con- 
tradiction in any of the calls and com- 
mands given to sinners. For they 
find themselves both able and unable 
to obey these commands. They know 
they are able in respect to natural 
power, and unable in respect to mor- 
al power, or inclination of heart. And 
they know that they are properly com- 
minded and required to do their duty, 
which they have perfect natural ability 
to do, though they are morally unable 
io do it, through the total, criminal, 
and inexcusable depravity of their 
hearts. 


3. If sinners, who try to enter hea- | 


ven, find themselves unable, then none 


but secure sinners can believe, that all | 
Those | 


will be saved and none lost. 
who have tried to enter at the straight 


gate, have no doubt, but the door will | 
be shut and many be thrust out of the’ 


kingdom of God. They feel that this 
is what they deserve, and what all 
other sinners deserve; and they feel 


that the declarations of scripture,on this | 
awiul subject, are perfectly reasonable. | 


Awakened and convicted sinners know 
that as certainly as they exist they can- 
not enter heaven, and that they must, 
by their own character, as well as by 


1 ‘ . . ° 7 
the character of God, be excluded || the free, rich, and sovereign grace ol 


from the kingdom of God. 


ved, find that they are unable to enter 


heaven, then they, who think they are 
able, are not 


their own hearts. 
ly true of sinners, that they are unable. 
And if they have not seen it, it is be- 
cause they have never tried to go to 


} 
} 
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are sensible that their inability to en- | 





heaven. And there is reason to fea; 
that multitudes have never tried to go 
there, and therefore, falsely suppose 
they are able to enter heaven, while 
their own hearts render it impossible 
to enter that holy and happy place. 

5. If sinners cannot go to heaven 
when they try, it is because their stri- 
ving to go there is not taking one step 
towards it. If their anxious striving 
was taking one step towards heaven, 
they might gothere. If they could 
take one step, they could go two, and 
finally get there. But they cannot take 
one step. ‘The first step is as hard as 
any. And if they could take one 
step, they would be able to proceed. 
But in all their trying and striving to 
enter heaven, they do not move a step 
from the broad way to endless de- 
struction. They remain in the gall of 
bitterness, and in the bond of iniqui- 
ty, though they strive for days, months 
and years. All their striving is direct 
and total opposition against the very 
object, which they profess to desire 
and seek. 

G. Since sinners cannot go to heav- 
en if they try, the only hope, that any 
one, who is now a sinner, will be sav- 
ed, is, that God is an absolute sove- 
reign. If he is not so, he cannot change 
the hearts of sinners. But as he is an 
absolute sovereign, he may make any 
sinner able to enter heaven if he pleas- 
es. The only reason to hope for the 
salvation of a single person, who is 
now impenitent is, that God _ has 
mercy on whom he will have mercy, 
and can sive as well as destroy whom 
he pleases. 

7. They who are saved, will see 
the grace of God in their salvation. 


| They will see that they are saved thro’ 


'| God, from a supreme regard to his own 
4. If all sinners, who try to be sa- || glory. They will see that they are 





{ 








not saved for their own sakes, but for 
the sake of his great and holy name, 


. . ° ° , fon 
properly acquainted with || through the exceeding riches of his 
For it is universal | 


grace. 

8. They who are lost, will see the 
justice of God in their eternal de- 
struction. They will see that they are 
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just because they could not be saved. 
And they will see that they could not 
be saved, because they hated God, and 
his law, and heaven, with all its ser- 
vices andenjoyments. And therefore 
they will see that God is obliged, by 
his holiness, justice, and goodness, to 
exclude them from heaven and consign 
them to the endless torments and des- 
pair of hell. 

Finally, we may see what every 
sinner must do in order to be able to 
enter heaven. He must love God and 
hate himself; justify God and condemn 
himself; accept the punishment of his | 
iniquity; praise God for his condenn- 
ing justice as well as for his pardon- 
ing mercy, and be willing that God 
should manifest and glorify his justice 
in his destruction, or his grace in his 
salvation, according to his eternal pur- 
pose. For no one can enter heaven, 
where God lives and reigns forever, 
unless he is pleased that God has mer- 
cy on whom he will have mercy and 
hardeneth whom he will. 

CEPHAS. 
—IIZI 
For the Utica Christian Repository. 
Mr. Epiror, 

Perhaps I am asking too much, when 
Task the insertion of a few lines in 
your Repository. If so, please to par- 
don me, and let the importance of 
the subject, as I view it, be my excuse. 

In the month of May last, as I was 
passing through Utica, I left in your |) 
publisher’s office, a short note, for in- 
sertion , presuming from its brevity and 
purport, it would be published i in the 
next number. My presumption how- 
ever, was vain. It has received no 
notice. The object of it, as [humbly 
trust, was, to correct a violation of pro- 
priety and christian charity, in an es- 
say of one of your correspondents. 
In the introduction to “Dialogues ou 
\tonement,” the writer proposes as his 
combatant, a professor in one of our 


l 
| 
| 
| 





| 


| 
| 





ded no christian amongst us, can pass 
over without concern. In this gener- 
al expression which is used, a charge 
is brought against a teacher of Theol- 
ogy in our church, for holding forth 
some objectionable, unscriptural sen- 
timents. Let us see then, how the 
charge is maintained. ‘The testimony 
is derived from a manuscript, which 
our writer says is in circulation. Has 
he proved that this manuscript is a 
genuine one? that it was ever written 
by that professor? or that there is not 
some mistake or deception about it? 
One would think that this writer might 
have been contented to take up the 
subject of the lecture, without ascribing 
it to any author, especially, as there 
was so much hazard in atte mpting to 
identify it. If the writer has proved its 
authenticity, his statement will not ap- 
pear so audacious. But admitting this 
to be the fact, what conclusion are we 
to draw from the statement? That in 
our 'T heological Seminaries, unsound 
doctrine is taught with impunity, and 
that its effect is to be counteracted by 
the ingenuity of a dialogue. This is 
indeed a melancholy picture! In or- 
der, if possible, to give it a different 
shade, it is necessary to inquire what 
Seminary is alluded to. There are 
only three Seminaries which I think 
would be called ours. Of these three 
| Ihave strong presumptive evidence to 
| believe that it is not Andover nor Au- 
| burn, and that it is Princeton. Now 
it is well known that there is none of 
| these Seminaries better guarded with 
respect to doctrine than that of Prince- 
ton. Itis the Seminary of our Pres- 
byterian church, under the absolute 
control and subject to the annual visita- 
tion and inspection of our highest Ju- 
| dicatory. The professors have sol- 
emnly pledged themselves, while they 
continue in office, to teach no doctrine 
inconsistent with our Cenfession of 
Faith. Every Presbyterian is, then, 


Theological Seminaries, whose argu- || in duty bound, to see that they redeem 


ments he finds in a manuser ipt lecture, |! 
which he asserts, was written by that | 
professor. ‘There are some circum- 


| 


| their pledge—in case of failure, to use 
his endeavors to have them removed, 
| by the obvious course presented in our 


tances about this, which I am persua- i constitution. To accuse them at all, 
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if they have not transgressed the pre- || beg leave to ask another question oj 


scribed boundary, or to accuse them 
through the medium of a newspaper 
and upon the ground of illegal testi- 
mony, is, in my humble opinion, in- 
consistent with propriety and chris- 


tian charity. 4 SUBSCRIBER. 
P. S. 


this dispute, 1 suppose of course, Mr. 
P. will come off victorious; and well 
he may, inasmuch as his combatant 
is one that has been conjured up for 
this purpose. Heuses just such weap- | 
ons as Mr. P. puts into his hand; and 
strikes just when, and just as hard as 
he tells him to strike. But, to be seri- 
ous; it seems the controversy would | 
have terminated against P. if he had | 
answered the question candidly which 
was put to him by A, “What was the 
end of Christ in dying for those whom 
he had no intention of saving?” The 
answer is, “The promotion of God’s 
glory.” Can Mr. P. think that the 
ultimate end was here meant? Mr. 
P. I suppose, endeavors to make this |} 
his end in all that he does. Suppose 
then some one had asked him, “For 


With regard to the merits of 


some practical importance: What 
end does the writer propose to himself 
by the discussion? I am not able to 


learn from the dialogue. Does he 
wish us to believe that all will 
| be saved? I suppose not. Does he 


| wish to show that the salvation of the 

gospel is freely offered to all who hear 
| it?) No one maintains the contrary, 
| Does he consider that an atonement 

must be made for all, in order that the 
offer may be made with propriety? 

But what avails this universal atone- 

ment as a ground of encouragement, 

unless the covenant of redemption is 
| universal? Is the object to show that 
| all will be saved who believe? That is 
not disputed. As far as it regards the 
| conduct of men in the work of salva- 
| tion, there is no dispute. As it re. 
| gards the design of God in the salva- 
| tion of men, surely the writer does not 
| mean that it was the design to. save 
any but those included in the cove- 
|nant of redemption; and it is agreed 
'on both sides that none others are 
|saved. There seems to be no ground 


‘ of dispute on any practical view of 





what end are you sending your : Dia] this subject. The only practical ob- 
logues to the printer?” and ‘he should | jection against what is improperly call- 
have answered, “to promote God’s ed the limited atonement, is, that it 
slory;” I would ask whether this | does not furnish sufficient ground on 
would be a candid and satisfactory || which the offer can be made to sin- 
answer? I think it would convey no | ners. But is the sinner to inquire 
information at all. If he had answer- || whether there are “few or many that 
ed, “I send it to be printed,” this || be saved?” If not, much less need he 
would have been an intelligent reply. || inquire whether the atonement is made 
The hold which Mr. P. has upon or- || for fewor many. The great thing he 
thodoxy, although he has forsaken || wants to know, is, that he shall be 
Presbyterian round, would, perhaps, } saved if he accepts the offer—an assu- 
not permit him to give a direct answer | 
to the question. ‘There are thou- || quantity of atonement, but on the ve- 
sands who do not hesitate to relinquish | racity of him who makes the offer.— 
such a hold for the sake of consisten- |} Hence the importance of faith, which 
cy. Having once admitted the uni- is enjoined as a primary duty and 
versal atonement, and thinking it ne- i as that act which secures our salva: 
cessary to ascribe design to every en- | ! tion. 

terprise of an intelligent being, they | 
say at once “Christ died for all man- 
kind, and for this end, that he might 
save all.” The above I consider a | 
fair sample of the method of reason- |) 
ing pursued in the dialogue. 1 would | 


For the Utica Christian Repository. 
ON THE PREVALENCE OF SOCINIANISM., 
No. VII. 
We have seen the gradual progress 
| of error in New England. down to the 
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year 1784. We have seen how the 
high Calvanism of tae Pilgrims gave 
place to what has been called moclee | 
rate Calvanism, which is a strange 
mixture of Arminian and Antino- 
mian notions with “the disjointed re- 
mains of evangelical doctrine.” We 
have seen the strict practice of receiv- 
ing none to communion without evi- 
dence of a change of heart and a cor- 
dial assent to the truths of the gospel, 
gradually give place to the loose practice 
of receiving allthat would come. We 
have seen a flood of Arminianism pour- 
ing in upon the churches. We have seen 
the progress of doctrinal error accele- 
rated by the prevalence of false notions 
of Christian experience. We have seen 
a disposition prevailing, in those who 
call themselves Calvinists, to soften 
down the truth to suit the taste of op- 
posers, and thus “surrendering at dis- 
cretion to the enemy, to keep him 
quiet.” We have seen the practice 
beginning to prevail of licensing can- 
didates to preach, with a slight exami- 


neous concealing their sentiments, in | 
order to gain a settlement in orthodox 
churches. And thus, we have seen 
the way prepared for the introduction 
of Socinianism in its proper form: and 
accordingly, it very soon made its ap- 
pearance. 

It was not till the year 1815, that } 
those who embraced Unitarian senti- | 
ments generally avowed them. It | 
was their policy to work in the dark, 
and under professions of unbounded | 
charity and liberality, to conceal their 
real views. In that year was wa 








lished in Boston, a briet history of A- 
merican Unitarianism, compiled by 
Mr. Belsham, a leading Unitarian in 
England, from private letters written 
by leading Unitarians in this country. 
The information contained in that 
work is of the most authentic kind, 
being derived from unquestionable | 
sources, and is fully entitled to credit. 
The following extracts will throw || 
light upon the subject: 

“It was with great pleasure that |i 
Mr, Lindsey received information, in | 


| 








nation; and of those who were erro- || to pass it over in silence, and gradual- 
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| the year 1786, froma respectable cor- 
respondent, the Rev. I. Smith, after- 

ward librarian to the University of 
| Cambridge in New England, that the 

principal Episcopalian church in Bos- 
ton had consented to the introduction 
‘of a liturgy reformed on the plan of 
| that which has been adopted in Essex 

street, (London) and perfectly Unita- 
rian.’ 

In 1789, Mr. Freeman, the minister 
of the above mentioned church, speak- 
ing of the visit of Mr. Hazlitt, a Unita- 
rian minister from England, says, “Be- 
| fore Mr. Hazlitt came to Boston, the 
Trinitarian Doxology was almost uni- 
versally used. That honest, good 
man prevailed on several respectable 
| ministers to omit it. Since his depar- 
| ture, the number of those who repeat 

only scriptural doxologies has greatly 
increased, so that there are now many 
churches in which the worship is 
strictly Unitarian.” 

‘This was the policy—not to say 
any thing against the truth, but only 





| 











ly to drop every thing which was likely 
to bring it into view. ‘The native tem- 
per of the human heart would do all 
the rest. This policy will more fully 
appear from further extracts, 

The following extract appears to have 
reference to the same period: “As a 
further means of diffusing the impor- 
tant doctrines of the proper Unity of 
God, and the simple humanity of Je- 
sus Christ, Mr. Lindsey made a pres- 
ent of his own, and of Dr. Priestley’s 
theological works to the library of 
Harvard College, in the University of 
Cambridge in New England; for 
which, ‘as a very valuable and accept- 
able present,’ he received the thanks 
of the President and Fellows. These 
books were read with great avidity by 
the students. But though there is 
great reason to believe that the seed 


| thus sown took deep root, and that in 


many instances it produced an abun- 
| dant harvest; and though many per- 
eminent for rank and _ talent 
in the New England states openly 
avowed the Unitarian creed, it does 
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not appear that any numerous socie- 
ties of Christians have hitherto follow- 
ed the example of the congregation at | 
the King’s Chapel in making a public | 
profession of the Unitrian doctrine.” 

Among the persons of rank and talent, | 
Mr. Freeman mentions Governor } 
Bowdoin, General Knox, General |) | 
Lincoln, Mr. Thatcher, member of | 
Congress, and says, “there are many | 
others, besides, in our Legislature, of || 
similar sentiments. | While so many 
of our great men are thus on the side 
of truth and free inquiry, they will ne- 
cessarily influence many of the com- 
mon people.” 


In 1796, Mr. Freeman writes,— 
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gradually and insensibly led into Uni- 
tarianism: Mr. Freeman was too 
honest entirely to approve of this poli. 
cy, though he saw that it was the best 
way of advancing the cause. 

In view of the above extracts, | 
wish to pause, and propose a question 
for the serious consideration of my 
readers. How long would it take, for 
a minister, who is orthodox in senti- 
ment, but so prudent as to avoid all 
doctrinal points in his preaching, and 
so liberal as to be a zealous advocate 
for the fashionable notion of universal 
charity, to prepare his congregation to 
receive without suspicion one of the 
above mentioned prudent Unitarians 
for his successor? and what difference 


our social libraries, that nothing of a |; would the mass of the people perceive 


controversial nature should be purcha- | 


is freely accepted. I have found |) 


| in their preaching? 
sed, yet any book which is presented | 


In the same year, (1796,) Mr. 
Freeman says, “a few seeds [of Uni- 


means, therefore, of introducing into || tarianism] have been sown in Ver- 


them some of the Unitarian tracts with 
which you have kindly furnished me. 


| mont, and an abundant harvest has 


been produced in the vicinity of Bos- 


There are few persons who have || ton, and the counties directly south of 


not read them with avidity. From 
this and other causes, the Unitarian | 
doctrine appears to be still on the in- 
crease.” 

After speaking of some ministers, | 
(very few, however,) who openly |, 


preached the Unitarian doctrine, he 


says, “there are others more cautious, || 





who content themselves with leading | 
their hearers, by a course of rational, |! 
but prudent sermons, gradually and | 


insensibly to embrace it. Though | 
this latter mode is not what I entire- 
ly approve, yet it produces good ef-| 

fects. For the people are thus A 
out of the reach of false opinions, | 
| Calvinistic opinions,| and are prepa- | 
red for the impressions which will be 

made on them by more bold and =| 
dent successors.” 

‘These extracts make a full disclo-| 
sure of the policy which was gener rally | 
pursued. ‘The Oe a were to be kept | 
out of the reach of 
ions. Nothing was to be preached to 
excite alarm. No public controversy | 
was to be raised. 
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The real object | 


it.’ ” 
From information received about 
the year 1810, Mr. Belsham says, “in 


| the state of Massachusetts, and partic- 


ularly in the environs of Boston, the 
great cause of Christian truth, [U nita- 
rianism,|] is making a s/ent but rapid 
and irresistible progress. From the 
inquisitive and liberal spirit which 
prevails in the University of Cam- 
bridge, which has never been checked 
at any time, the happiest consequences 
| may be expected to ensue.” Again, 
he says, “Bigotry is discountenanced; 
and if f am not greatly misinformed, 
divine worship in many of the princi- 
pal churches at Boston is carried on 
upon principles strictly, if not avowed- 
ly Unitarian. Being myself a friend 
to ingenuousness and candor, I could 
wish to see all who are truly Unita- 
_vians, openly such. But I would not 
presume to judge for another. ‘There 

may possibly be reasons for caution 
which do not occur to me, and of 
which I am not competent to judge. 

The time must, however, come, 


was tobe concealed,till the people were || perhaps it is near, when truth [ Unita- 
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rianism]} will no longer endure con- | I think, it must be assumed as an ax- 
finement, but will burst forth in all her || iom, that a persevering controversy on 
glory. {> The dull hollow rum- this question, would render the multi- 
bling at the bottom of the sea, which || tude bigoted and persecuting Calvin- 
is scarcely noticed by the inattentive || ists.” 
traveller who is gliding carelessly over | Here, then, is a full avowal of the 
the solid plate of ice which encrusts the || whole policy. It was to cry down 
surface, is, to the wary and experien- | doctrinal presching, and cry up what 
ced observer, a sure presage of the |! they called practical religion, to op- 
speedy and sudden explosion of the | pose all open controversy, to keep all 
immense superincumbent mass, and | but Unitarian sentiments out of sight, 
of the restoration of the imprisoned | and to introduce these “gradually and 
waves to their native freedom, to the || insensibly,” so as not to create any a- 
consternation and often to the utter | larm. And itis avowed also, that to 
destruction of those who refuse to lis- {| this policy the advocates of error owe 
ten to the friendly premonition.” their success. ‘They are conscious 

Such is the conclusion of Mr. Bel- || that open and public and persevering 
sham’s account! How signally has | controversy would result in the tri- 
his prediction been verified! Will not | umph of Calvinism. Are not some of 
our churches take warning in time? | the opposers of religious controversy 

In an appendix to the same work, y |] among tts conscious of the same thing? 
we are favored with a letter from Wil- || And are they_not opposed to it for the 
liam Wells, Esq. of Boston, to Mr. || same reason? 
Belsham, dated in 1812. He says— There is a remarkable confession 

“With regard to the progress of || also of what Unitarianism is. “It con- 
Unitarianism, f have but little to say. | sists rather in not believing.” Itis 
Its tenets have spread very extensive- |; infidelity. It is Deism in disguise. 
ly in New-England; but I believe there | This coincides with what Dr. Priestley 
is only one church profes ssedly Unita- t says of a gentleman who had been re- 

1 
t 














rian. Most of the Boston clergy, and || garded as a Deist. “He is generally 
respectable lavmen (of whom we have || considered as an wnbeliever: If so, 
many enlightened theologians) are || however, he cannot be far fromus, 
Unitarian. Nor do they think it at | and I hope in the way to be not only 
all necessary to conceal their senti- || almost, but altogether what we are.” 
ments on these subjects, but express | The above extracts are all made 
them without the least hesitation when || from Unitarians themselves. Some 
they judge it proper. 1 may safely other proofs of my positions can be 
say, the general habit of thinking-and || adduced. 

speaking on this question in Beston, is || In the above extracts is a proof that 
Unitarian. At the same time the con- | the use of Trinitarian doxologies was 
troversy is seldom or never introdu- || Jaid aside by many of the ministers of 
ced into the pulpit. The majority of || Boston, at the solicitation of a Unita- 
those who are Unitarian are perhaps | rian. The reason is obvious. The 
of these sentiments, without any dis- || frequent use of a doxology, which was 
tinct consciousness of being so. | an act ef worship to the Son, and the 
This state of things appears to me so || Holy Ghost, as well as to the Father, 
favourable to the dissemination of || was adapted to keep the doctrine of 
correct [Unitarian] sentiments, that I || the Trinity before the minds of the 
should perhaps regret a-great degree | people. By silently omitting such a 
of excitement in the public mind en | doxology, as well as omitting to 
these stibjects. The majority would | | ack no wledge that doctrine in every 
eventually be against us. Not to || other form, it gradually passed out of 
dwell on the consideration, that Unita- || notice; and the we ay was prepared for 
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many» became | Unitarians, a8 Mr. 
Wells observes, “without any dis- 
tinct consciousness of being so.” The 
truth was forgotten, and error took its 
place. 

For the same reason, the psalms 
and hymns in common use were alter- 
ed, so that the distinguishing doctrines 
of the gospel which had been exhibi- 
ted in them were left out of sight. 
But notwithstanding these essential al- 
terations in them, they were still pub- 
lished under the same names as before. 
This was doubtless intended to an- 
swer a double purpose. 
rejection of the hymns of Watts, Dod- 
dridge, and others, might create some 
alarm. It might lead to inquiry, and 
the real design might be suspected. 
But when a new edition was introdu- 
ced, without any notice of altera- 
tions, or even with a notice that some 
slight alterations had been made, 
the great mass of the congregation 
would probably make use of them 
without suspicion. 


such men as Watts, Doddridge, &c. to 
sanction the sentiments contained in 
their books. 

In the Panoplist for September, 
1808, is areview of a hymn book 
compiled for the use of the church in 
Brattle street, Boston. Many of the 
hymns are published under the names 
of Watts, Doddridge, &c. but though 
much altered, the reviewer says, “we 
are no where advertised that any alter- 
ations are made.” Of the nature of 
the alterations, we may judge by the 
following sentences from the review. 

“It is reasonable to expect, at the 
present day, when well composed 
hymns are so numerous, that a selec- 
tion of 175, the number contained in 


the present volume, should comprise | 


| 


the capital doctrines, duties, and gra- 
ces of the Christian religion. On 
opening the volume before us, we 
confess with regret, that we 
much disappointed. | Most of the cap- 


The avowed | 
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| 





hymns there was no room for one 
which should acknowledge the Holy 
Spirit, in his scriptural character, and 
the necessity of his divine influences 
to bring sinners to repentance? We 
might proceed to ask other questions, 
Why are the doctrines of original sin, 
total depravity, our need of regenera- 
tion,the denunciations of the divine law, 
the danger of impenitent sinners, the 
eternal hell which awaits all who die 
unregenerate, and our absolute need 
of the atonement of an Almighty Sav- 


ior, so studiously kept out of view, or | 


rather altogether excluded? We can.- | 


not but feel a regret, that hymns, 
which might be composed and sung 
were there no bible in existence,should 
be made to usurp the place of such as 
contain the very essence of the gospel. 
The collection contains a few hymns 
which respect the Lord Jesus Christ. 
We see no sentiment respecting this 
glorious personage which is false; but 
we see neither his atonement, nor his 
divinity in this compilation.” 

Of the manner in which alterations 
are made, so as to keep truth out of 
sight, take the following specimen: 

‘*Say to the nations, Jesus reigns 

God’s own Almighty Son, 
His power the sinking world sustains, 


And grace surrounds his throne. 
Watts. 


In the Collection it is thus: 


‘Say to the nations, Jesus came 
A guilty world to save, 

From vice and error to reclaim, 
And rescue from the grave,” 


In the Panoplist for January, 1809, 
is a review of another book of a simi- 
lar character. But the compiler gives 
notice that he has made “occasional 
alterations,” so “as to reject what sa- 
vors of party spirit, and sectarian 
notions,” and to retain “what is pure, 
scriptural, and excellent.” The alter- 
ations are of the same nature with 


‘those in the book before mentioned. 


ital doctrines of the gospe! are left en- | 


tirely out of view. 


We feel some so- | 


Another part of the same system, 
was to republish and circulate tracts, 
written by distinguished men of for- 
mer times, well known and highly ven- 


licrtude to inquire, if among 175 || erated for their piety and orthodoxy: 
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avelully altering them, however, so as || that the most hopeful method of under- 
take away from them the distin- |} mining the great truths of the gospel, 

suishing doctrines of christianity; but || which hitherto have stood the shocks 
sill retaining the names of their ori- || of ages, is to leave them out of sight? 
cinal authors. In the Panoplist for || On this plan the late Dr. Taylor of 
March, 1809, is a review of the “chris- || Norwich, (Eng.) the- great master of 
tian Monitor, No. 9, containing An modern Liberalists, practised with dis- 


and a Letter to a Young Lady on || “Key,” a very able writer in the Chris- 
tian Observer, has the following per- 
= and judicious remarks: 


Preparation for Death; by y William 
Wake.’ The Reviewer had been 
accustomed to consider archbishop 
Wake as a pious man, and as believ- | 


earnest Exhortation to a Holy Life; ne success. Examining his 


“Of all fallacies, none are more 
plausible and seductive, or more exten- 
sively injurious in their consequences, 
than those which present a part, and 

_and an inferior part, of the truth, for 
ishments, and in other particulars em- || the whole. Suspicion is disarmed by 
braced in the creed and confessions | what the judgment assents to, and op- 
his church;” and was very much dis-,|| position is not excited, by the express 
appointed to find so little evidence of | denial of what it would perhaps regard 
his orthodoxy or piety in these tracts. | as still more worthy of belief. Mean- 
But on looking at the introduction, he |; while, the pretermitted portion of 
found them professedly republished ‘truth operates with the slow, silent, per- 
“with dittle variation from the origin- | severing, and secure virtue of a nega- 
al.”? This led him to look for a copy || tion; and the reader finds himeclfrée- 
of the edition published by the author || soned out of an iniportant part of his 
himself, and compare it with the new | creed, without being once sensible, that 
one. ‘The result of this comparison is || it ever came into discussion.” ‘These 
siven, by which it appears, that, al- || remarks we quote, as deserving of gen- 
‘hough the author had fully inculcated || eral consideration, and as applying, 
the aforementioned doctrines, they | particularly, with their whole force, to 
were almost entirely excluded from the || the mutilated work now before us. 
new edition, by the alteration of more ‘Attempts, not unlike the one pres- 
than sixty passages which the review- || ent, to exclude, and render unpopular, 
er mentions, and says he could cite doctrines, which, by the generality of 
many more. | christians are held as essential, we have 
At the close of the review, are the || before had occasion to notice. We 
following remarks, which are worthy | lament that an extensive plan of this 
of serious consideration: nature is apparently in operation.” 
“But it may be asked, what heresy | Thus far, the Panoplist reviewer. 
does the work contain, as published in |) He has reference to the plans of those 
the “Christian Monitor??? Were we to || who actually loved error, and were la- 
answer directly, we might say, none; || boring to introduce it. My fears on this 
but then we should reserve to ourselves || | head, arise principally from those who 
the privilege of qualifying and explain- | | are professed friends of ev angelical 
ing. <A witness gives his testimony in doctrines; but who from other motives, 
a pending cause, but in doing it with- || are pursuing the same course of con- 


the atonement of Christ, in the existence 
of a devil, in the eternity of future pun- 











| holds an essential part. So far as he || cealing, and keeping back, and soften- 


goes he tells nothing but truth; but this || ing down the distinguishing truths of 
Witness, nevertheless, is false. By | the gospel. And the practice is ope- 
withholding truth, he may do as much | rating now to a great extent, “with the 
injury to the right of the cause, as ifhe || | slow, silent, pei ‘severing, and secure 
had sworn directly to a falsehood. | virtue ofa negation.” And I appre- 
‘What intelligent mind does not see, || hend, that the churehes will shortly 
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find themselves “reasoned out of” ma- || been strongly inclined to infidelity, are 
ny important parts’ of their creed, |! easily led to embrace it. One can 
“without being once sensible that they || scarcely open a Socinian book, with- 


ever came into discussion.” out finding something on this favorite 
A Son of the Pilgrims theme oftheir declamation. 
2 ’ 


Now, I think itis entirely according 
Postcript. Tt will perhaps be ex- |! to experience, as well as scripture, 
pected that I should take some notice || that the clear exhibition of truth, where 
of a cause which has been assigned for it does not convince men, will displease 
the progress of Socinianism, by a wri- | them. “They hate the light, and will 
ter in the Repository for September, | not come to the light, lest their deeds 
who subscribes himself Evangelist.| should be reproved.” And Iam as 
He says, “Perhaps it may be found, || ready to adopt the conclusion as E, or 
that in the theology of the orthodox, || any of his “revolted brethren” can be, 
there has been a disproportionate zeal || that if we must divest the preached 
in favor of some peculiar tenets, by no || gospel of every thing which is disa- 
means clearly revealed; and in their | ereeable to men of “worldly tempers,” 
conduct there has been a defect of |! and “yield a compliance with the tastes 
meekness and gentleness, which affords || and prejudices of people,” so far as to 
our revolted brethren a_ plausible || give the wicked no “displeasure,” we 
ground of censure upon us.” And in | must indeed cease to urge any thing 
another place, he says, “I have known } that is “peculiar to the gospel, and 
instances in which sensible persons, || make our preaching and our worship 
but of worldly tempers, had imbibed | substantially, “if not avowedly Unitari- 

! 

| 

| 





strong prejudices against the doctrine || an.’’ And if those who call themselves 
of election, from hearing it exhibited | 
in an extravagant and indiscreet man- | 
ner.” “I could mention several theo- } more from leaving them to join avow- 
ries with regard to doctrines, or pecu- || ed Unitarians; because those who hate 
liar features which some preachers are |) the truth wouldmever be troubled with 
fond of giving to scripture doctrines, || it where they: are, and would have no 
which excite the suspicions and occa- || inducement to ehange merely for the 
sion the displeasure of those who have || sake of names. That is, there would 
not been initiated into that particular || be no further progress of Unitarianism 
school.” | in name, if all men would only become 
| 
| 


Calvinists would only do this, I have 
no doubt that they would prevent any 


Now this is a mere echo of what |! so in fact. 
those whom E. calls his “revolted But E. thinks “preaching address~ 
brethren” have been in the habit of || ed to the feelings” is not “leading us a 
saying for years past. They repre-|| step towards Socinianism,” because 
sent all the Calvinistic doctrines as | “‘Socinians generally highly disapprove 
“peculiar tenets, by no means clearly || of that kind of preaching;” and because 
revealed;” as “theories, which have || “they are well aware that ifthe feelings 
been urged by Calvinistic teachers || be awakened on the subject of religion, 
with “a defect of meekness and gen- || their system must be abandoned and a 
tleness,” and “in an extravagant and || more evangelical kind of religion must 
indiscreet manner,” which has a strong || be sought after.” But i should think 
tendency to “excite the suspicions, and || E. must have known, that there is a 
occasion the displeasure” of all who || numerous class of Unitarians, who dif- 
are “sensible persons; but of worldly fer from those about Boston in this re- 


| 
| 
| 
| 











tempers,” and drive them into infidel- || spect. There is a class of them, with 
ity. And they claim the merit of hav- || whom “preaching addressed to the 
ing purged christianity of these cor- || feelings” is highly popular, and who 
ruptions, and made it appear so ami- || have among them what they call revi- 
able and attractive, that men who had || vals of religion. And as the Unitari- 
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anism of Boston is adapted to men of |j though E. perhaps has no such inten- 
rank, and wealth, and literature, this || tion, I cannot but think his giving cur- 
other kind, which perhaps E. may |; rency to so many of the objections 
think “more evangelical,” is adapted || which the enemies of truth make, will 
to the ignorant and illiterate, and pre- || have that tendency. 


supposes I condemn all “preaching 
addressed to the feelings,” as tending THEOLOGICAL QUESTIONS. 

to Socinianism. After people have || Messrs. Eprrors—As H. N. has 
been instructed in the truth, I would || occupied eigtheen pages of the Repos- 
have that truth pressed home upon their || itory in his attacks upon my Theolog- 
consciences, till they feel it deeply. It || ical Questions, and I have only oceu- 
is “preaching addressed to the feel- || pied five and a half in their defence, I 
ings,” without instruction, and which presume you will not deem it unreason- 
excludes instruction, and moves the || able to grant me the indulgence of four 
passions in the same way asa well per- || or five more, to make some additional 
formed tragedy, to which I am_ op- |} remarks. 

posed. This I suppose to be the most { have been asked why I have not 
popular kind of preaching, and the answered H, N.’s examination of my 
most dangerous. And ] suppose it defence, and have replied that he had 


leads to Socinianism only as it leads to answered it himself. Perhaps, how- 


vails among them, to a great extent, in | A Son of the Pilgrims. 
many parts of our country. | D008 
E. has mistaken my meaning, if he | Far. the, Uien Chelsie Repantiany. 
| REMARKS ON H. N’S EXAMINATION OF 





every other error, by leaving the mind |) ever, it may be well to show how he 


destitute of truth, disgusted with in- || has done it. 
It will be recollected that the con- 


troversy arose from my answer to the 
following question: “Can it be proved 
by the light of nature, that God causes 
every thing to take place as it does?” 
My answer was in the affirmative. 
And H. N.’s object has been to show 
that that answer was wrong, not by 
pointing out the fallacy of the reason- 
ing by which it was supported, but by 
drawing inferences, and then makine 


struction, pleased with empty declama- 
tion, and thus prepared to be “carried 
about with every wind of doctrine.” 
And I think, that if one of Mr. Free- 
man’s prudent Unitarians should come 
into a congregation thus prepared, and 
only “yield-a compliance with the 
tastes and prejudices of the people,” 
so far as to entertain them, for a sea- 
son, in the same manner, to which he 
could have no objection, he would 
soon be ableto lead them “gradually 
and insensibly” into any errors he 
pleased. 

With regard to the remainder of :’s 
remarks on preaching, it does not be- 
long to my present subject to consider 
them atlarge. Yet I would just ob- 
serve, that though many of them are 
very good, the tendency of the whole 
piece, I think, confirms an assertion 
that I made in one of my former num- 
bers—that the professed friends of 
truth are themselves doing the work of 
its enemies; and doing it more effectu- 
ally too, than its enemies could if they 
were onthe ground. The latter wish | 
to sink into contempt all who faithful- | 
ly preach the truths of the gospel, and | 


objections to those inferences. He 

says, “If it be true, God is the cause 

of sin; which isa proposition uot sup- 
ported by the sacred volume.” That 
God cannot be the cause of sin, then, 
is the point he undertook to support. 
Now, what I affirm, is, that though he 
has stated most of the popular argu- 
ments to support this point, he has an- 
swered them himself; and admitted 
that God can be the cause of sin. 

He admitted that God can be the 
cause of sin, in his first essay. He 
says, (vol. I. page 145,) “If it be true, 
God is the cause of sin.” If what be 
true? Ifthe affirmative answer to the 


be proved, by the light of nature, that 


question be the true answer—IH it can - 


i 
' 
{ 
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God causes every thing to take place 
as it does—then, “Go'l 1s the cause of 
sin.” But he says, just above, “The 
answer is given, and as [ suppose, 
rightly, in the ajfirmative.” He sup- 
poses that the affirmative answer is the 
right answer—and_ therefore he sup- 
poses, that God is the cause of sin. 

But though he thus acknowledges 
that this is the righ¢ answer, and that 
it can be proved by the light of nature, 
he contends that it “is a proposition 


not supported by the sacred volume.” | 


And yet, in his last essay, (vol. Il. page 
99,) he says, “God may, and often 
does, cause sin as a punishment to the 
guilty.” And he gives this as the 
meaning of a passage of scripture, 2 
Sam. 24. 1. “And again the anger of 
the Lord was kindled against Israel, 
and he moved David against them to 
sey, Go number Israel and Judah.” 
Hie believes, then, that this passage of 
scripture teaches, that God caused this 
sin of David, in order to punish the 
guilty Israelites. And he applies the 
saine principle of interpretation to the 
cases of Pharaoh, Sihon, the King of As- 
syria, and others. He believes that God 
caused them to sin, in order to punish 
previous wickedness in them or oth- 
ers. 

Whether these two concessions are 
consistent with what he says elsewhere, 
the reader must judge. It is enough 
for me that they answer all the argu- 
ments he has made use of against what 
Jadvanced. They are his own con- 
cessions, as the reader may see, by 
turning to the pages referredto. And 
the oftener he has contradicted them, 
the oftener he has furnished proof that 
he is supporting a system which can- 
not bear its own weight. It is proba- 
bly no easy matter to write eighteen 
pages in support of an erroneous sys- 
tem, without some inconsistencies. 

His first argument to prove that 
God cannot be the cause of sin, (I. 146,) 
is, that this would destroy the account- 
ability of man. Now, let him answer 
it. David sinned in numbering the 
people, and acknowledged it. God 
treated him as accountable for it, and 
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punished him. But H. N. concedes, 
that God caused this sin of David, as 
a punishment. In this instance, then, 
God’s causing sin did not destroy man’s 
accountability. And one instance js 
sufficient. If it is so in one instance, it 
is doubtless so in all others. 

His second argument, (same page,) 
is, that God cannot cause sin, without 
being himself sinful. He says, “the 
cause of wickedness is wicked.” But 
he admits that God caused the sin of 
David, as above. And he does not 
think God did wickedly in so doing, 
Here, then, is one instance, in which 
the cause of wickedness was not wick- 
ed He thinks that “God may, and 
often does, cause sin, as a punishment.” 
That is, he thinks “God may, and of- 
ten does cause sin,” when he has a 
“specific object” of sufficient import- 
ance-to accomplish by it. And what 
have I said, more than that? I sup- 
pose God never does any thing without 
a “specific object,” and one of suffi- 
cient importance to jusify what he 
does. I suppose that he always has 
for his ultimate object his own glory, 
and that, as the wisest and best means 
to attain that object, he has “for his 
own glory foreordained whatsoever 
comes to pass,” and “worketh all 
things after the counsel of his owa 
will.” 

H. N. indeed attempts to support 
his second argument, by showing that 
it would be wrong for a creature to 
use his influence to make another sin. 
But here he does not keep within his 
“legitimate boundaries,for he concedes, 
(Il. 98,) that it is right for God to do 


— 


many things which it is wrong for a- § 


ny creature to do; and, of course, that 
his arguing from what is right or 
wrong in a creature to what would be 
right or wrong in God, is wholly im- 
pertinent. 

His third argument, (I. 147,) is, that 
God cannot cause sin, and yet con- 
demn it. But he admits, as above, 
that God caused the sin of David, as a 
punishment, which sin God condemn- 
ed in David and punished by the pes 
tilence. 
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His fourth argument (I. 148,) is, | should be opposed to the “common 
that we feel to blame when we sin. || feelings” of the natural heart. 

But he admits, as above that God caus- His seventh argument, (I. 150,) is, 
ed the sin of David; which sin David | that by saying God is the cause of sin, 
felt to blame for, and acknowledged, we strengthen the sinner against con- 
and accepted the punishment of it, at || viction. But he concedes, as above, 
the hand of God. that “God may, and often does, cause 


In support of this argument, he ap- sin, as a punishment.” And he as- 
peals to the consciences of all, saving, ||“ ibes it to the blindness of men that 


“we feel that we, and we alone, are. they are not more willing to believe it. 


T aie ° 

to blame, when we sin against God. || Now, as conviction is produced by 
As long as this feeling remains, it is light, and the denial of this doctrine is 
. - RR aa /an indication of darkness of mind, it 
impossible to believe that God is the } ‘ ’ ng, 
cause of sin.” And yet, he concedes, | '8 4 denial of this doctrine which has 

’ ’ : | ; . ; 
(II. 98,) that “many pious and excel- a tendency to increase the sinner’s 


lent men, have fully believed the doc- | blindness; and so strengthen him 
agaimst conviction. 


trine in question, who have yet felt Se 
accountable for their conduct, and of But to give force to this argument, 
he appears to teach, that if God caus- 


course to blame for their sins. He h é 
had pronounced it zmpossible, and now | CROGT SEUONS CHORE DESNDR: JOM spe 
| his, and not ours. He says, (I. 150,) 


iene | anc : 
grants it to be tru | “This is surely the language of scrip- 


His fifth argument, (I. 148,) is, |! tures ‘O Israel, thou hast destroyed 
that the scriptures teach that the heart thyself.’ But if God be the cause of 


of man is the source of all his sin; and | pride, &c. then neither Israel, nor we, 
that Reid, Stewart, and Chalmers || pave destroyed ourselves.”* That is, 


have discovered that pride, selfishness, || if God caused me to destroy myself. 
&c. are constitutional principles of | then I did not destroy myself. He 
human nature; and that since these are | might say also, if God caused David 
sufficient causes of sin, it would be un- || tg number Israel, then David did not 
philosophical, as well as unscriptural, |! nymber Israel. But he concedes as 
to look elsewhere for the cause.” And || above, that God did cause David to 
yet he concedes, as above, that “God || number Israel, and that David did 
may and often does, cause sin, as a || accordingly number Israel, and sinned 
punishment to the guilty.” Are these | in so doing, and was punished for it. 

causes of Reid, Stewart, and Chal-|} Thus far are the arpuments of his 


mers, insufficient, in all such cases? || first essay—and we see how he has 
Or, does H. N. most “unphilosophical- himself answered them all. 
ly” make this concession, out of re-/ Qn looking over his second essay, 
gard to plain scripture declarations? for additiona. arguments, I find but 
His sixth argument, (I. 149,) is, | one. It is, that the scriptures speak 
that by saying God is the cause of sin, || of God as permitting and suffering 
we “commit an outrage upon the com- |} some things to be done. (IT. 133.) He 
mon feelings of mankind.” And yet, || thinks these irreconcileable with the 
he concedes, as above, that “God may, | doctrine of God’s causing every thing 
and often does, cause sin, as a punish- to take place as it does. But, as if de- 
ment;” and that he does it, “perhaps | termined to answer every one of his 
oftener than we short sighted mortals || own arguments, and as if not satisfied 
are willing to believe.” And he does with having answered them all in the 
this from regard to the authority of || gross, at the beginning, by saying he 
scripture. I am heartily rejoiced at per 
find that he is, at length, willing to ac- And what if Satan is the cause of pride &c. 


: > ; as H. N. says he was of the sin of our first pa- 
knowledge that the authority of scrip- || rents? Is it true then that we have destroyed 




















ture must be regarded, even though it 1! ourselves’ 
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supposes it right to affirm that God || “hints towards an answer” of certain 
causes every thing to take place as it | questions, I still think I was justifia- 
does, he proceeds to furnish another | 1 ble in using words according to their 
answer, in his definition of the words. || common acceptation, wi ithout stopping 
He says, “permit signifies to allow, || togive denfinitions. But when he un. 
Without command; to suffer without | | dertook to affirm that such things as ] 
authorising or approving. And suffer || called motives of action, were in reality 
signifies,to bear, to undergo, to permit,” || causes of action, it be longed to him 
&c. ‘These words, then, according to | to prove his own assertion, which he 
him, are opposed to commanding, au- || has altogether failed to do. 

thorizing, or approving, and not to He complains also, that instead of 
causing. And if we compare these |! giving definitions, I had involved the 
definitions with the passages he cites, || subject in greater difficulties by assert- 
it will be evident that the words used | ing, that “if it can be proved that God 
have reference to a disposition already || is the cause of all things, then, certain- 
existing; and have no reference to the || ly he zs the cause of all things.” This 
cause of that disposition. Whether | he calls an “extraordinary argument.” 
God has caused that disposition, or || But ifthe reader will take the trouble to 
some creature has caused it, is not the || look at the place (I. 270,) he will per- 
subject of discourse; but whether that | ceive, that this was a remark made to 
disposition, which has been already | expose the inconsistency of the con- 
caused, shall be carried into effect. || cession he made at the beginning of 
His pretended paraphrase of these || his essay, with his subsequent remarks. 
texts according to my plan, is, there- |} I had really supposed that that conces- 
fore, not according to my plan at all. || sion was a slip of the pen, and that he 
He knows that my plan is that intelli- || meant to say something else. AndI 
gent creatures act while they are acted || made the remarks I did, to call his at- 
upon; that they are moral agents, as | tention to it, and give him an oppor- 
well as dependent creatures, God sus- | tunity to take it back if he chose, since 
tains towards all creatures the relation | it was fatal to his whole cause. But 

{ 





| 


of creator, preserver, and natural gov- | 
ernor. But he sustains towards men, 
angels, and devils, the relation of mor- | 
al governor also. As nadural govern- | 
or, he decrees and causes whatsoever 
comes to pass; as moral governor, he 
gives laws, exhorts, commands, threa- | 
tens, promises, permits, suffers, exer- | 
cises forbearance, approves, condemns, | 
rewards, and punishes. | truths, (I. 2715) but I made no appli- 
Having shown how H. N. has an- || cation of general mathematical truths 
swered his own arguments, I might | to the solution of the question respect- 
here close my remarks. But I must ae | ing choice. Yet he endeavors to fasten 


feel at liberty to consider it, as I 
do, as a deliberate act of metaphysical 
suicide. 

In inquiring what he meant by 
“oushing general truths beyond their 
legitimate boundaries,” I endeavored 
to illustrate the subject, by referring 
the phrase to certain mathematical 


‘the reader’s indulgence, while I take || this absurdity upon me, (I. 368,) and 


some little notice of a few other things. | | represents me as making frequent blun- 

In his examination, (I. 367,) he || ders of this nature. Whether this is 
charges me with unfairness of reason- || a fair way of treating an opponent, let 
ing, because I had not given a defini- | = reader judge. He then goes on to 
tion of the word cause. Now, I con- || give instances of my frequent blun- 
fess I never thought of its being neces- | ders of this nature, all of which I am 
sary, because I intended to use it in || disposed to leave to the judgment of 
what he says is its. “common accep- || the reader without remark, except two. 
tation, as signifying that which produ-|| One is, that I had asserted Natural 





ces an effect.” And in giving mere || Theology to be necessary to prove the’ 


| he has not taken it back; and I now ! 
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| causing, when I had labored to show 
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Bible true, and then had made no use || 
of itin proving that point. ‘The only | 
remark I would make on this, is, that | 
I have not yet come to the proof of | 
that point. It is a blunder of his own, 
and is not chargeable to me. ‘The | 
other instance is an omission of a sen- | 
tence by the printer in the first num- | 
ber of the Repository, which was cor- 





rected in the errata in the second num- 





was sin in the cause of the first 
sin.” The reason of my request was 
that he had said, “the cause of wick- 
edness is wicked.” And in the same 
connection, he had asked, “how shall 
we account for the first unholy voli- 
tion in the angels, that sinned?” I 
thought, if he made the attempt to an- 
swer his own question, he would be 
compelled to acknowledge that the 


ber, several months before EH N’s first || first sin could not have had a sinful 
essay appeared. His objection to this, cause; and that would destroy his ar- 


therefore, is another blunder of his 
own, 

He misrepresents what I say of 
God’s tempting man to sin. Te says, | 
(I. 370,) “P. acknowledges that God 
tempts no man to sin. Here then is 
one evil action of which God is not the 

efficient. He says that the tempter, | 
and not God, is the cause of the sub- | 
sequent overt acts of wickedness; 
therefore, God is not the cause, on his 
own principles.” ‘The misrepzesenta- 
tion consists in making me use the | 
words cause, efficient, in the same) 
sense as actor or doer, when I had | 
not used them in that sense, but had | 
clearly distinguished them, (I. 272,) | 
and made that distinction the answer 
to his argument: and also in represent- 





| 





the contrary. And then, on this mis- 
representation, he founds and imputes | 
to me a burlesque paraphrase of the | 

apostle’ s words, “It is no more I that | 
do it, but sin that dwelleth in me,” as | 
follows: “It is no longer I that sin, but | 
God that dwelleth in me: It is true, 
God does not sin, but he causes me to, 
sin, to whew be glory and dominion | 
Whether in this, he has | 
not teed the third commandment, 
as well as the ninth, I leave to the 
judgment of the reader. 

“On page 97, Vol. II. the first sen- 
tence is a misstatement. It is; “P. in 
his defence of theological questions, 
wishes me to examine the first sin, and 
see if God be not its cause:” whereas, 
my request was, (I. 309,) “to account | 
for the first unholy volition of the an- 
gels that sinned, and show that there 


VOL. I 





| he thinks so. 


gument. For if the first sin could 
have a good cause, other sins might. 
But he has not had the candor to make 
the acknowledgment, nor even to let 
his readers know how I came to ask 
the question. 

On page 98, he takes a passing no- 
tice of some things I had said, (I. 272,) 
respecting the consistency of depend- 
ence and accountability, apd repre- 
sents me as attempting to prove the 
point where I was only answering 
supposed objections. But he remem- 
bers to say nothing as to the main 
point there urged. And this is but a 
specimen of his usual management. 
Where he meets with any thing he 
cannot answer, he tries to divert the 
attention from the main point, by fix- 
ing upon some minor circumstance, 
upon which he makes a few, and some- 
times a great many remarks, and 
leaves the main point untouched. He 
had asserted that dependence destroy- 
ed accountability. I called-for the 
proof, which he was bound to furnish. 
But as he had furnished none, I tried 


‘to help: him to some, and then showed 


| how it could be answered. Now, in- 


stead of noticing my call for proof, 


he picks out a sentence of my answer 
to what I had tried to help him to, and 
calls it an argument of mine, though 
it was stated only as a conclusion, and 
not anargument. Upon this sentence 
he proceeds to make remarks, but care- 
fully avoids touching the point even of 
that. And my call for proof, he 
leaves entirely unnoticed. If he still 
believes that dependence destroys ac- 
countability, he can certainly tell why 
If he intends to conti- 
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nue this objection, he is bound to sup- 
port it by proof. But no: he aban- 
dons it on the next page, with all the 
rest he has made and expressly grants, 
that “God may, and often does, cause 
sin as a punishment;” “and perhaps 
oftener than we short-sighted mortals 
are willing to believe.” 

On page 99, he says, “we are told 
that God hardened the heart of Phara- 
oh, and yet punished him. But is it 
not also said, that Pharaoh hardened 
his own heart? Here, therefore, are 
two causes assigned by the Holy Spir- 
it, forthe same action.”” But he thinks 
it “unphilosophical, as well as unscrip- 
tural,” to do so. (1. 148.) The bad 

hilosophy, however, is in himself. 
Two causes are. not assigned for the 
same action. The action of God in har- 
dening Pharaoh’s heart was one action, 
and the action of Pharaoh in harden- 
ing his own heart Was another. And to 
conclude that God did nothing to the 
heart of Pharaoh to make it hard, be- 
cause Pharaoh did something, is as ab- 


_ surd as to conclude that Pharaoh did 


nothing, because God did something. 
Pharaoh was not punished for what 
God did, but for what he did himself. 
But H. N. goes onto say, “if we 
consider the Hebrew idiom, according 
to which, God is said to do, whatever 
he permits to be done, there will be 
no difficulty.” Now, as in my de- 
fence, I solemnly protested against 
thus resolving into Hebrew idioms ev- 
ery thing which does not accord with 
our metaphysics, it was incumbent on 
H1. N. if he persisted in this practice, 
to show by what authority he does so. 
How does he know that it isa Hebrew 
idiom, for God to be said “to do, what- 
ever he permits to be done?” How 
does he know that it is not a mere sub- 
terfuge of the enemies of truth, in or- 
der to get rid of such truths as_ they 
dislike? H.N. cannot be ignorant, 
that it is a common practice, with the 
advocates of error to do just as he 
does, with such things as they wish to 
get out of the bible. The Socinian 
resolves into Hebrew idioms those 
passages of scripture which teach the 
doctrine of the Trinity, or the divini- 
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ty of Christ; the Universalist resolves 
into Hebrew idioms those which teach 
a future punishment; the Arminian 
resolves into Hebrew idioms those 
which teach total depravity, decrees, 
election, reprobation, and the perse- 
verance of saints; and the Semi-Cal- 
vinist resolves into Hebrew idioms 
those which teach the divine agency 
in causing the actions of wicked men, 
Let all the advocates of error take the 
same liberty that H. N. does, and we 
shall have the whole bible resolved in- 
to Hebrew idioms, and nothing will 
be left on which we can depend. 

On page. 132, he says, “Amongst 
P’s apprehensions he mentions a fear 
of my leaning too much upon the opin- 
ions of others;?”? and he thinks me 
more guilty in this respect than him- 
self. Now, I see not for what pur- 
pose this is mentioned, unless to turn 
off the attention of the reader from 
what [ had said. I cannot find any 
such sentiment in my defence; but I 
find, (I. 309,) the following passage: 
“T fear that H. N. has been unwarily 
led into this, (resolving into Hebrew 
idioms every thing that he dislikes,) by 
placing too much reliance on his own 
metaphysics. When he meets with a 
declaration of scripture, which, under- 
stood literally, according to the plain 
and obvious meaning of the language, 
would contradict his theory, he feels 
compelled to explain it away; and so 
he resolves it into a Hebrew idiom, 
which means just what his metaphys- 
ics will allow it to mean, and nothing 
more.” Now, why does he not take 
some notice of this? Why does he not 
abandon this practice, if it cannot be | 
defended? Or if, as appears, he is 
determined to pursue it, why does he 
not attempt to justify it?) Why does 
he wish to turn it off, by representing 
it as only a fear of his “leaning too 
much upon the opinion of others?” 

And does H. N. think me more 
guilty than himself in this respect? 
Does he think I make my metaphys- 
ics “give laws to revelation?” Does 
he think that I explain away the 
scriptures, in order to make them agree 
with my metaphysics? No: he accv- 
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that imagination gazed on the picture, 
till tears obliterated the sight. These 
are, undoubtedly, high qualities; but it 
must be confessed, that, in general, 
they partake more of the agreeable 
than the useful; and that, moreover, 
they are very dangerous and tempting 
qualities to the possessor. It is true, 
there is a@ road to the conscience 
(which is the thing all ministers ought 
to aim at impressing) which lies thro’ 
the passions; but the great danger is, 
that he who can work powerfully on 
the passions will stop there, and exult | 
in the conquest which his talents had 
achieved, without caring to uncover 
to the sinner the guilt which lies upon 
his conscience. [ have said that Lar- 
ned possessed a key to the passions. 
By this I do not mean that he had a 
deep knowledge of the human heart, 
nor that he was skilled, as I have seen 
some ministers most wonderfilly so, 
in detecting and tracing out the wind- 
ings of deceit and sin in the heart, but 
that he was naturally endowed with a 
strong sense of the pathetic, and, un- 
consciously obeying the rule of Hor- 
ace, would often himself weep those 
prelusive tears, which were pretty sure 
to draw after them a shower of feel- 
ang from his sympathizing audience. 
Now, here lay his danger; here he 
could hardly resist the temptation of 
misapplying his talents. What was 
the effect of such preaching as that to 
which I have alluded? The effect 
was this—his hearers were thrown in- 
to a sweet delirium of feeling—they 
were pleased perhaps with their own 
unsanctified sensibilities, and went | 
away admiring the preacher, talking | 
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of nothing but the extraordinary young || 


man, and enraptured indeed with the 
wholescene! Thus,ina sermon in which 
he described the sufferings of the Sa- | 
viour on the cross, and which some 
said was his most eloquent effusion, 
there was much high painting—much | 
action to give it effect, and so graphic 
was the description, that a lady told | 
me, (though the same effect was not 
produced on me when I heard the ser- 
mon,) she could almost see the Saviour 
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| stretched on the wall in the rear of the 
|speaker. But it was m&e tragic 
painting; adark and.solemn exhibition 
of a scene of passion and cruelty; and 
we all know what effect a similar ex- 
hibition of the same scene by a French 
orator produced upon the warm-heart- 
ed soldier. His indignation was rous- 
ed against the crucifiers—his ggmpas- 
| sion was excited for the holy and in- 
nocent sufferer, and he drew his sword 
to take revenge upon the blood-thirsty 
murderers of Jesus! when bis own 
heart should have melted in peniten- 
tial sorrow for sin, beneath the cross 
of a bleeding Savior. 

“Mr. Larned finally became sensi- 
ble of the deficiency in his preaching. 
Not long before his death, he remark- 
ed to a friend, ‘I am disgusted with 
the manner in which I have preached. 
I see, to be sure, my people all in 
tears, and it seems very solemn; but 
the next day I may meet them, and 
they swear before my face! I shall 
alter my method, and one of two ef- 
fects will be produced: Either I shall 
have a revival of religion, or my hear- 
ers will all leave me.’ He had deter- 
mined to preach more plainly, to 
strike at the conscience, and to endeay- 
or to make the hearts of his hearers, by 
the divine blessing, appear to them- 
selves in their really odious colors.” 

“HORATIO.” 
Iga 
DIALOGUES ON ATONEMENT. 
(Concladed from page 350. ) 
DIALOGUE XI. 

A. Will you state your arguments, to 
prove that Christ died for all men? 

P. Most of them have been brought 
into view, in the course of the preced- 
ing discussion; but I will briefly repeat 
them: 

1. All who hear the gospel are invited 
to partake of its blessings. But if Christ 
has not died for them all, they cannot 
be sincerely invited. The invitation a- 
mounts to a declaration that there is sal- 
vation provided for them, which they 
may have if they will. If Christ has not 
died for them all, this declaration is un- 
true, and the invitation a mere mock- 


ery. 
2. It is made the duty of all who hear 
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the gospel, to accept of Christ as their 
Savior. But it cannot be their duty, if 
Christ has not died for them. It cannot 
be the duty of devils to accept of Christ 
as their Savior, for he did not die for 
devils. 

3. Those who refuse to accept of 
Christ as their Savior, are condemned 
and punished for their unbelief. But 
how can they be justly punished for 
not accepting a Savior, who was never 
provided for them. 

4. The atonement was a satisfaction 
to public justice, designed to render it 
consistent for God to show mercy; and 
from its very nature, must be general. 

5. All men do receive many blessings 
at the hands of God, as you have grant- 
ed. And ‘‘this occurs in consequence 
of the mediation of Christ,” as you have 
also granted; for where there is no atone- 
ment, no mercy can be shown. Since 
miény mercies, therefore, are actually 
bestowéd upon all men, on account of 
Christ’s death, it follows, that Christ died 
for all? 

6. A'l men are placed here in a state 
of probation. A state of probation for 
eternity, necessarily supposes, that those 
who enjoy it, have an opportunity to se- 
cure their eternal salvation. But those 
for whom Christ did not die, have no 
such opportunity. No exertions of theirs 
could ever render it possible for thera to 
be saved. 

7. The testimony of scripture is ex- 
press and full upon this subject. Let 
me remind you of what you have said 
yourself, ‘This is a point of too much 
magnitude to be decided by mere rea- 
soning. Let us hear what God hath 
spoken. ‘To the law and the testimo- 
ny,’ we make an appeal” What then, 
do the scriptures say upon this subject? 

1 John 2. 2. ‘*And he is the propitia- 
tion for our sins; and not for ours only, 
but also, for the sins of the whole world.” 

Heb. 2. 9. **But we see Jesus, who 
was made a little lower than the angels 
for the suffering of death, crowned with 
glory and honor; that he, by the grace 
of God, should taste death for every 
man.” 

1 Tim. 2. 6. ‘*Who gave himself a 
ransom for all, to be testified in due 
time.” — 

2 Cor. 5. 14. 15. ‘*For the love of 
Christ constraineth us, because we thus 


judge, that if one died for ail, then were 


all dead. And that he died for all, that 
they which live, should not henceforth 
live unto themselves, but unto him which 
died for them, and rose again.” 
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John 1. 29. **The next day, John 
seeth Jesus coming unto him, and saith, 
Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the wir/d!”’ 

John 3. 16. ‘*For God so loved the 

world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in-him 
should not perish, but have everlasting 
life ” ; 
That Christ died for some who actu- 
ally perish, see 2 Pet. 2.1. ‘*But there 
were false prophets also among the peo- 
ple, even as there shall be false teachers 
among you, who privily shall bring in 
damnable heresies, even denying the 
Lord that bought them, and bring upon 
themselves swift destruction.” 

4, But you must admit that the words 
world and a‘l, are sometimes used in a 
limited sense; and therefore they may be 
so used in these passages. ‘The word 
world is used in the sacred scriptures for 
the whole fabric of heaven and earth, 
sometimes for the heavens distinguished 
from the earth, forthe men in the world, 
either the whole ora part, sometimes 
for the Roman empire, for God’s people, 
for the wicked, and for a worldly condi- 
tion or state.” ‘‘It is evident,” then, 
‘that no great stress should, in this ar- 
gument, be laid on a word so vague and 
ambiguousin its meaning.” ‘*The word 
ail, is in the same predicament.” 

P. Lam willing to grant, for the sake 
of giving your objection all possible 
force, that these words are used in the 
various senses you mention. Not, how- 
ever, that I believe the word world is 
ever used for God’s people as distin- 
guished from others. What, then, is 
the force of your objection? Itis plain- 
ly this, that because these words are 
sometimes used in a limited sense, they 
may be so used in the texts I have quo- 
ted, and that you are at liberty to put 
this construction upon them, if you 
please. But, where will this principle 
lead us? Let us apply it to a few cases, 
The word God is sometimes used to sig- 
nify a civil ruler; therefore, according to 
this principle of interpretation, it may 
be so understood in any given text. 
‘*In the beginning God created the heav- 
ens and the earth,” may mean, In the 
beginning a civil ruler created the heav- 
ens and the earth. The word everlasting 
is sometimes used to signify a limited du- 
ration; therefore, it may be so under- 
stood in any given text: and, ‘*These 
shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment,’? may mean, ‘*These shall go 
away into a punishment of limited dura- 
tion. Andwhen the saints are promised 
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everlasting life it may mean, a life of 
iimited duration. And when ‘Christ is 
styled the *‘Mighty God, the Bverlasting 
Father,” it may mean, the mighty civil 
ruler, the Father of a limited duration. 
The word salvation is sometimes used to 
signify deliverance from a temporal ca- 
lamity; therefore, it may be so under- 
stood in any given text, and there may 
be no salvation but deliverance from 
temporal calamities. The word resur- 
rection is sometimes used to signify re- 
generation; therefore it may be se un- 
derstood in any given text, and there 
may be no resurrection foretold in the 
Scriptures but regeneration. The word 
baptism is sometimes used to signify su/f- 
ferings; therefore, it may be so under- 
stood in any given text; and the com. 
mand to the apostles to go and baptize 
all nations, may mean, that they should 
go and inflict sufferings upon all nations. 
A principle of interpretation which leads 
int? such absurdities, cannot be admit- 
ted as a correct rule of interpreting the 
word of God. Under the operation of 
such arule, the Bible would become, 
as some pretend it is, a book by which 
any thing can be supported, and nothing 
proved. Every part of it would become 
‘‘yvague and ambiguous in its meaning.” 

A. How can we know, then, when to 
understand these universal terms in their 
limited, and when in their unlimited 
sense? 

F. When a universal term is to be 
understood in a restricted or limited 
sense, that restriction or limitation is 
made manifest, by the manner in which 
itis used, or by something which ac- 
companies it. And this is a general 
rule for the interpretation of Scripture: 
The Scripture means as it says; that is, 
every word is to be understood in its plain- 


est and most obvious sense, unless the 
manner in which itis used,or something 


which accompanies it, makes if manifest, | 


that it isused in that instance, in a differ- 


ent sense, If this is not the way in 
which Scripture is to be understood, 
how shall we ever know what the Scrip- 
ture teaches on any subject? And more 
especially, how shall plain, unlearned 
people know any thing about the doc- 
trines of the Bible? The Bible was in- 
tended for a Revelation. It was intend- 
ed for the use of the ignorant, and for 
children. It is declared to be so plain 
that he that runneth may read, and the 
way faring man, though a fool, need not 
err. But if the Holy Ghost has made a 
mistake on this subject, and used words 
so **vague and ambiguous in their mean- 


ing,” that no dependence can be placed 
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upon them, ‘‘it fails of being” a Revetas. 
tion, ‘‘whatever way have been inten- 
ded.” 

A. But the passage you mentioned in 
the Epistie to the Hebrews, ‘‘that he 
should taste death for every man,” is not 
translated right. The original is, ‘‘Au- 
per pantos, for all, Manis not in the 
text. And the question is, to whom 
this ail refers.” 

P. I must beg leave to differ from you 
there. And I think such an objection 
comes with a very bad grace, from one 
who claims that the translators of the 
Bible were of the same opinion with 
himself, on the subject of the atone- 
ment, Pantos is an adjective, in the 
masculine gender, singular number, and 
must agree with some noun, understood, 
of the same gender and number. The 
word man, therefore, is undoubtedly the 
word understood, and was properly sup- 
plied by our translators, But if you ob- 
ject to the word man, Iam willing to 
leave it out; and then the literal render- 
ing of huper pantos would be ‘‘for every 
one;” and the most natural and obvious 
meaning would be, that Christ tasted 
death for every man, woman and child, 
of our race. If it had been for all, the 
original would have been huper panton, 
in the plural. But even that would have 
been no better for your cause. 

A 1 wish also to make an observa- 
tion upon the passage from the Epistle 
to Timothy, ‘‘Who gave himself a ran- 
som for all.” ‘*The whole stress of the 
argument here is upon the word all; but 
our brethren who oppose us here must 
qualify the word all, as used in the 
fourth verse, ‘*‘Who will have al/ men to 
be saved,” and therefore, they should 
allow us to do the same in the sixth.” 

P. Notatall. We do not ‘qualify the 
word all as used in the fourth verse.’ 
We believe it means all, in both verses. 
There is no manifest restriction accom- 
panying it, in either case; and there- 
fore, we protest againt any such restric- 
tion being put upon it, by any human 
authority. 

A. Then you must believe that ail 
men will actually be saved! 

P. By no means. We believe that 
God does, in itself considered, sincerely 
desire the salvation of all, because it is, 
in itself, very desirable that all should 
be saved. But he does not, on the 
whole, all things considered, determine 
to save all; because it is not, on the 
whole, best that all should be saved. 

Since, therefore, the Scriptures plain- 
ly declare, that ‘‘God so loved the 


world, that he gave bis only begotign 











Son,” and that ‘*Me is the propitiation 
for our sins, and not for ours only, but 
also for the sins of the whole world,” and 
that Christ ‘‘gave himself a ransom for | 
all,” ‘*That he by the grace of @od 
should taste death for every man,”’ that he 
‘died for ail,” and is **the Lamb of 
God which taketh away the sin of the 
world,” and that some who perish 
‘‘bring upon themselves swift destrue- 
tion,” by ‘‘denying the Lord that 
bought them;” you must allow me to 
believe that Christ did not die for the 
elect only, but for all men. 
Errata.—In the Dialogues on Atonement, 
Page 145, col. 2, line 14, insert for before that. 
49, for the read their. 
148, eol. 1, line 46, inseft so before far. 
176, col. 1, line 10, insert so before under- 
‘ stands, 

177, col. 1, line 32, for would read could. 

253, col. 2, line 46, for scale read sale, 

350, col. 1, line 12, for situation read salvation, 


and leave out not before accept. 
34, tor principle read principal. 
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From the Seaman’s Magazine. 


United Foreign Missionary Society.—The 
Missionary Register for October, states that 
this Society have established a mission at 
Mackinaw, in the territory of Michigan. 
The Rev, Wm. M. Ferry, has been appoint- 
ed Superintendent of the mission. ‘On the 
5th of September, he and his wife passed 
through Albany, on their way to their destina- 
tion. Mr. F. is instructed to open a school 
for Indian children as soon as practicable ” 
This is an important station A friend in- 
formed us, not long ago, that between 4000 
and 5000 Indians visit this place in the course 
of the summer. It is resorted to by a large 
number of traders. [he village of Macki- 
naw is situated on an island of the same 
name, in the straits which connect lakes Hu- 
ron aud Michigan. 

A mission, established by the Northern 
Missionary Society, at Fort Graciat, [or Gra- 
tiot,) on the river St. Clair about one mile 
below the outlet of lake Huron, has been 
transferred to this society. ‘It embraces, at 
present, one male and two female teachers, 
and a school of about 15 or 20 Indian chil 


dren.” 

‘“'This extension of the Society’s operations 
will require a proportionate augmentation of 
their funds. To the liberality of the friends 
of Indian missions, controlled by the influ- 
ence of Divine Grace, they look with confi- 
dence for the requisite means to carry on 
their missionary labors with promptitude and 
energy.” 

On Tuesday evening, October 21, a special 
meeting of the Society was held in the Brick 
Church, to hear the report of the Commis- 
sioners, (the Rev. Drs. Milledoler and Spring, ) 
appointed to visit the missionary stations in | 
this state. The chair was taken by the Hon. 
S. Van Rensselaer, LL. D. President, and 
the meeting opemed with prayer by the Rev. | 
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Samuel : aime Dr. Milledeter read the 
report, Which was exceedingly interesti 
and shal have an early annie ase 
After the report was read, Mr Lewis, Seere- 
tary, made a few remarks, and was followed . 
by the Rey..Drs. Romeyn, MacAuley,; Mr. 
Cox, and Dr Spring. A collection of $200 
was taken up for the Society 

jcan Society for meliorating the con- 
dition of the Jewe—At.a stated mreting of 
the Board, on Tuesday last, Mr. Erastus H. 
simon, and Mr Frederick Gustavus Prim- 
ker, who have recently arrived from Germa- 
ny, were introduced to the Directors by the 
Foreign Secretary. They, with Mrs. Simon, 
sailed from Rotterdam on the 22d of August 
last, and arrived at Boston on the 8h of Sep- 
tember. 

The Rev. Mr. Frey sailed for Charleston, 
S. ©, last week, where he intends to spend 
the winter in teaching Hebrew. The Board, 
of the A. S. M C. J. have appointed him to 
an agency in behalf of that Society, to com- 
mence on the Ist day of May next. 

Boston —We are informed tnat nearly 250 
persons have been united to tour churches in 
Boston and Charléston, since the revival come 
menéed there, and that there “are still many 
inquirers.” ‘The Boston Recorder of 28th 
August, stated the number admitted, and pro- 
pounded for admission to the four orthodox 
congregational churches, to be 233; and that 
a late inquiry meeting ‘‘afforded additional 
evidence of the presence and power of the 
Holy Spirit.” 


ST. PETERSBURG, RUSSIA. 


Having lately had the pleasure of couvers- 
ing with a Christian brother from St. Peters- 
burg, Russia, we have learnt a few particu- 
lars in reference to the state of religion there, 
which are highly encouraging. onder the 
ministry of the Rev Richard Knill, whose 
name has heen frequently noticed in our for- 
eign missionary intelligence, a little church of 
evangelical Christians is rapidly increasing. 
Mr. Knill is a Scotchman, and a dissenter, 
and warmly engaged in the promotion of evee 

object, whieh has a favorable aspect to 
the kingdom of Christ. ‘The professors of 


the gospel connected with him expect to sie- 
ceed in the erection of a chapel for publie 
worship. they also manifest a laudable zeal 
in the missionary cause, and in the sepport 


of their minister. They have established a 
Doreas Society for objects of Christian bene- 
volence, and they have commenced a fund 
for the relief of the poor. They are printing 
Tracts for the instruction of the Tartars and 
Mongolians; and thev assist in defraying the 
expenses of Dr. Henderson, who is zealous- 
ly engaged in preaching the gospel to the 
Seamen at Cronstadt. They have a charity 
school in flourishing circumstances, which is 
patronized by the Emperor Alexander; and 
many families among them have erected the 
family altar, and daily bow the knee to the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Mr Knill, with whom our Christian friend 
is well acquainted, is highly esteemed by the 
Emperor’s family, and Oceasienal mter- 
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eourse with prince Galitzin. He has no 
doubt of the genuine piety of the Prince. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AT AUBURN. 


The friends of this Institution are 


Mr. Kiatl observed to our friend, that in con- 
versi:g with Galitzin, the latter would fre- 
quenily lament, with apparently dcep peni- 
tence, the ute of carelessness and irreligion 
which he had heretofore Jed; and on one oc 
casion On meeting bim after a probable re- 
tirement for devotional purposes, the Prince 
app aed with the tears of contrition falling 
from tis eyes The Empress of Russia also 
is a patron of evangelical objects; and is be- 
heved co be a lady of genuine religion, the 
religion af the heart. Reflecting on such 
facts as the sbove, and on others of a similar 
nature, which are daily blessing our ears, 
shall we not iervently unite in the suppiica- 
tion to heaven, “Thy kingdom come?’ 
[ Watchman. 

Synod of Pittsburgh.—This Synod met at 
Piusburgh, on the 7h ult. It was recom- 
meuded to churches to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of American Independence, in future, 
ina religious manner. The Presbytery of 
Portage was divided and anew presbytery, 
ealled Haron, was erected, It was agreed to 
apply to the next general Assembly to alter 
the bouids ef this Synod, so as to include 
their uew mussionary station at Maumee. A 
committee was appointed to correspond with 
the Synod of Ohio. on the subjeet of estab 
lishing a Theological Seminary by the two 
Synods. 

Hanover Presbytery met at Richmond, 
Vir. on the 17th ult. he pastoral connex- 
ion between the Rev. Dr. Rice and the first 
Presbyterian Church in Richmond, was dis- 
solved, in consequence of Dr. R. having ac- 
cepted a Protessorship in the Theolegical In- 
stitution; and a resolution was passed to re- 
quest the Board to take measures tor inaugu- 
rating Dr. Rice, as professor in the Seminary. 
The Board of Education have aided nine 
young men during the year, for which the 
sum of $700 was expended. ‘They also ad- 
dressed a cireular to the session of each 
church in the Presbytery, on the importance 


hereby informed, that any articles of 
produce, or furniture, for the Seminary, 
that they may feel disposed to contrib- 
ute, may be sent by the way of the canal, 
to the care of Mr. Zalmon Hanford, of 
Weed’s Basin, who has generously con- 
sented to open a Depository for the In- 
stitution. The number of students is 
increasing, and the necessities of the 
Seminary are pressing. It is hoped that 
the friends of benevolence will remcm- 
ber this infant school of the prophets in 
their prayers and by their contributions. 
WiLLIAM BROWN, Sec’y. 

of ‘he Prudential Commitiee. 

Auburn, Nov. 8, 1825. 

—r— 

Mr. Abijah Thomas has been appoint- 
ed an Agent of the Western Education 
Society, to receive any articles that may 
be given for the benefit of that Institu- 
tion. 

This Society now supports above 
twenty beneficiaries.—Any articles of 
provision or clothing that may be given 
for their support, or that may be paid on 
formersubscriptions to said Society, will 
be thankfully received. 

The Society gratefully acknowledges 
a donation in various articles of clothing 
and bedding, from the ladies in Colum- 
bus, Chenango county,estimated at $71; 
—$50 of which sum, are to constitute 
their pastor, Rev. Charles E. Avery, a 
Director for life. 


we : 
Utica Missionary Depository. 
Received for A. B. C. F. M. from 26th 
Oct. to “6th, Nov. 


Paris, My. Isvae) Seoficld, 1 bar. cider, 1 bush. 
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of vigorous exertion in aid of pious and pro- oe in cil ak. tat des ale a 
- , ‘ . . > ei ‘ ’ . e ie WV) i . 
mising young men.—Southern Intelligencer. Jean Mine#, 5 00 
‘American Colonization Society.—A new we — caves ” opel 1 00 
. r . 1, Mrs. Mari /A0Ugn, Char. DOX for th 
Auxiliary was formed Nov, 4th, at Richmond, "aad “Mis. - 2 25 
Va. The Hon. John Marshall, Chief Jus- || Romulus, Seneea Co. mon. con. by the Rev. 
tice ef Une United States, was elected Presi- Moses nh he Rev. Beni. Bail 7 ™ 
dent od ‘xcellency J. _ : Lyons, Mon. con. by the Rev. Ben}. Bailey, 50 
len ? . tus Excellency J Pleasants, Esq Clinton, Curtis S. Parmerly, Jr. a little boy, fer 
Vice President. ‘I'wo persons in each ward ed. hea. chil. 50 
of the city, and two persons in the town of || Richland, Mr. Hiram Foster, a donation, — 5 00 
Manchester, are appointed by the Board of ee Mon. con. by the Rey. William 431 
anacer solic : sOPrint i ¢ innae LHaMs, ‘ 
Managers (0 solicit subscriptions and dona Augusta, First Cong. Par. mon. con. by dea. 
tions to the Society.-—Bost. Rec. Camp, 16 90 
’ . 7olne ‘ -« con. y 2 re e hs ry 5 21 
Female Benevolence.—A lady in England, || “2/"¢¥, Mon. con. by the Rey Os Tewitt, 


Do. fr. the Doreas so. a box of clothing, esti- 
mated at 43,73,.by Mrs. Mary Lamphier, Tr. 
Camden, Mon. con. 1 75 
Do. a bundic of clothing fr. the fom. benev. 
su. estimated at 16,12 by Rev. H, Smith, 


latery made a munificent donation to ad in 
supporting ‘*Bethel Union” religious mect- 
ings tor Seamen in Clifton. ‘*My husband, 
(said she) was a merchant; he made his 
wealth by sailors, and little merit, indeed, is 
due to me in thus directing a smali portion of 
that wealth to promote the eternal i appi 
ness and weifare of those by whose lavors it 
Was acyuired.”—7/, 


ee 


—— ee 


+ 
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Amount of eash, 55 58 
ABIJAH VFHOMAS, Agent 


a 


et 


Erratum.—In the Repositor, for. October, page 
901, first column, line 16, tor “weak heads” read 
veeadk Aunds, 
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